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Here is the New 
Girl Scout Camp Uniform 


The Official Girl Scout Middy—Made of high grade washable 
cotton chambray of a light green and gray mixture that blends 
nicely with bloomers or skirt of Girl Scout green cloth. G. S. 
insignia embroidered on collar. Long sleeves. Patch pocket. Sizes 
SES kwevenes ETT T TT ETT TCL C TCT TTR LTTE $1.75 


Girl Scout Bloomers—To be worn with Girl Scout Middy for 
oficial camp uniform. Full 16 pleat bloomers of new Girl Scout 
green cloth. Pleated into belt which has elastic insert at back mak- 





ing very comfortable fit around the waist. Sizes 10-44..... $2.75 











Girl Scout Skirt—To be 
worn with Girl Scout 
Middy as official uniform, 
if desired. Skirt of Girl 
Scout green cloth, made with side pleats for fullness. 
Insert of elastic in waist band. Suitable for all out- 
door activities. May be worn over bloomers for hik- 
ge rere ere Tee ee uaa $2.75 


Girl Scout Knee Band Bloomers—A second type of 
bloomer also suitable for camp and for walking. Made 
of Girl Scout green cloth. Buttons fasten band at 
knee. Elastic insert in waist band makes fit around 
waist very comfortable. Sizes 10-44......... 


Girl Scout Neckerchief—Half square, 
cut on diagonal, of high grade mercerized 
cotton. Trefoil embroidered on each in 
contrasting color. 

Colors: 
*Dark Green, Purple, Dark Blue, Yellow, 
Red, Black, Light Blue, Brown. 
*The dark green is recommended as most 
desirable for wear with the new Girl Scout 
dae ceawnasewawwawe $0.45 
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In Boston 





Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





ashi ton DC. 
Girl Scouts/ 


(GRRL Scout ap- 
parel and equip- 
ment isa hobby with 
The Hecht Co. In 


our Girl Scout sec- 








tion, you will find 
salespersons who are 
interested in Girl 





Scout activities, and 
therefore serve you 
intelligently. 




















In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


whe Solden Spade 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 





























The Juliette Low Fund 


N TWO months, Girl Scout lead- 

ers from all over the country 
will come together at the Girl Scout 
Convention in Colorado Springs 
and will hear the roll call of troops 
that have helped swell the Juliette 
Low Memorial Fund. Has your 
camp or troop shared in building the 
Fund? If not, won’t you send your 
gift soon, so that your troop will be 
on the list shown to the Convention? 
The names of all troops taking part 
in establishing the Fund, and the 
amount given by each, will also be 
printed in The Girl Scout Leader 
aud a summary in THE AMERICAN 
Girt for October, if the contribu- 
tions are in before September first. 

Nearly half the amount desired 
has already been subscribed by 
friends of Mrs. Low, by individual 
Girl Scouts and leaders and by Girl 
Scout troops. There are 7,332 troops 
registered at National Headquarters 
and more than one third have con- 
tributed to the $20,000 already 
collected for the Fund. Some of 
them have taken the money from 
the troop fund; some have had 
sales, fairs, and teas, and others 
have made up a troop gift by dona- 
tions from the girls. 

Of course, every troop and every 
Girl Scout will want to have a part 
in the Juliette Low Memorial Fund, 
both as a tribute to Mrs. Low, and 
for the sake of Girl Scouting. For 
the interest on the Fund is to be used 
to further the spread of Girl Scout 
ideals and friendship among girls of 
all nations. Mrs. Low believed so 
vitally in the international aspects 
and possibilities of the Girl Scout 
movement, that nothing could be a 
more fitting memorial to her. 

To have a part in the memorial, 
all you need do is mail your check 
or your money order to “The 
Memorial Fund,” 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, New York. 
Make it payable to Girl Scouts, In- 
corporated. And do try to get it in 
before September first. 


In Brooklyn 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 





In Rochester— 





GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 


quarters are located 


in the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 








...in Scranton 





- - . you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment... and 
Boy Scouts too... on 
Samters young folks floor 
...the second... only at 


sanmers 


Scranton, Pa. 


‘ 
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In Indianapolis 





Girl Scouts will naturally secure 


all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 
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Commencement for Midge 
and Glo and Sally 


ND what has the fire department to do with that, you may 
Aw That's what the Juniors wanted to know as they hunted 
high and low for the Senior Crook. It is a glorious and a 
hilarious commencement, and it takes two long and blissful install- 
ments to tell about it—so watch for Midge in September and October 


“The Fair Balloon” by Mabel Cleland comes 
in September, too. What would you do, if you 
stepped into the basket of a balloon for a 
moment, and suddenly found yourself floating 
up among the clouds? 


It was a grandparent Viola Meredith want- 
ed, and that was a likely enough wish when 
you consider that she hadn't any relatives at 
all—not even a cousin. It was a grandparent 
she went out to look for, and she found a sour- 
faced little old woman, and a cross old man. 
She found something else, too, in ‘‘Wanted a 
Grandparent,”’ a college story that was almost 
a tragedy—but not quite. 


The dryad’s name is Ellen—they learn that 
much at Lark’s Nest! But who is Pat, who 
is the sailor, who are the Douglases and what 
is the mystery of Tanglewood? Each install- 
ment brings more surprises. 


“I am a girl who is different,”— have 
you ever said that to yourself, sometimes lone- 
somely as you couldn't seem to fit in with other 
people's ways of thinking, sometimes im- 
patiently because other people couldn't fit in 
with yours? One girl tells how she has 
wield it out for herself. 


If you’re neither blonde nor brunette 
nor red haired, but just in-between, Hazel 
Rawson Cades will write to you in 
September. And Winifred Moses 
tells about Sunday night suppers— 


—and surprises and surprises! 
The What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine 
Contest will be announced in 
September. Old readers know that 
it is the most exciting contest of the 
year. Last year the twelve lucky 
winners became co-authors with 
their favorite writers for made-to- 
order stories. The year before last 
the lucky winner won a prize of 


Midge organized a 
rescue squad and 
they practiced let- 
ting each other out 
the window and 
down to the ground 
with a heavy rope. 
“And what's this 
got to do with the 
Crook?” they asked, 
but she just grinned. 


fifty dollars. This year—but wait until next 
month and see. And everyone can cast a ballot 
and vote for exactly what she wants in the 
magazine for next year. 


We must give you a taste of some of the 
good things that are coming this fall, too. 
There’s the new serial—the most exciting 
mystery story you ever read. It is the story of 
Serena, who went to live in Paris with her 
father, and of a great sparkling jewel worn by 
a little old lady—she was a duchess, they 
said—and of a mysterious young American, 
and of more adventure than one young girl 
could hope for. Watch for the mystery of 
*“*Chestnut Court.” 


There is a jolly story of a junior dance by 
Dorothy Canfield, a mystery story by Augusta 
Huiell Seaman, a pirate story by Kenneth Pay- 
son Kempton, a Jo Ann story by Ellis Parker 
Butler, and many others to come this fall! 


Do you know about our special get-acquaint- 
ed offer of five months for fifty cents to new 
subscribers? Tell all your friends about it, and 
they can have all these delightful stories, too. 














































All in THE AMERICAN GIRL for September 
Make your friends happy—tell them about our 50c offer 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 


ANE Barrows 
and I usually 
agree about 

Younger 
“Ts 
? 


the 
Generation. 
this way about us,’ 
she said when we 
first discussed it. 
“We want to be 
honest about 
things. We don’t 
want people to 
hand usa lot of old 
catchwords about 
duty and unselfish- 
ness and loving 
your family and 
what-not that don’t 
mean anything. We want to do things because 
there’s a reason for it. We want to love people be- 
cause they’re worthy of love. And we’re not selfish. 
We’re just as willing as people ever were to do 
generous things if we think there is a reason for 
it, or if it makes someone happier. But we want to 
know a lot of whys and we insist on making our 
own decisions. 

“Of course, we make some mistakes,” she added, 
“but we learn what to do the next time.” 

And when I thought how responsible and level- 
headed—and how thoughtful and generous—Jane 
and Tad and Bunny are, I agreed with her. 

But there are times when Jane does exasperate 
me. There was last summer when she first went to 
camp. Jane and her mother are really good friends, 
and I think Mrs. Barrows was more excited over 
Jane’s going than Jane herself was. She must have 
read the camp catalog through fifty times. And 
she shopped for Jane and admired her camp clothes, 
and even tried doing up a blanket roll. “Id like 
to go myself,” she said. 

Then Jane went off and every Tuesday morning 
Mrs. Barrows got a letter—the Sunday letter the 
camp required. It was about two pages long and 
informed her mother and the world that Jane 
was well and camp was grand. Was there a single 
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ae 


soul-satisfying ac- 


of 


count new 
triends and new 
experiences _ that 


would give Jane’s 
mother the feel of 
camp? There was 
not. “Jane saysthey 
went on a canoe 
trip.” Mrs. Bar- 
rows said one day. 
“T imagined they 
would. The catalog 
says they have 
canoe trips in 
July.” By the time 
camp was over Mrs. 
Barrows’ catalog 
was almost worn out from being read over and over. 

Jane came over the first day she was back. She’d 
won a swimming emblem and the camp honor. 
“What do you think of the Younger Generation 
now?” she asked. 

“Don’t mention the Younger Generation to me,” 
I said. “For a bright and intelligent young person 
your summer correspondence has been a complete 
flop. This is where I join the Old Fogies. What the 
Younger Generation needs is a sense of duty.” 

“But mother never complained.” 

“Of course not. Your mother is a modern per- 
son. She wouldn’t want you to write her because 
it was your duty.” 

That was last summer and Jane went to camp 
again last week. “I suppose Mrs. Barrows will read 
the camp catalog again this summer,” I thought, 
as Jane waved me goodbye. 

But I’ve had to eat my words. Mrs. Barrows 
brought over a ten-page letter from Jane this 
morning. “She says she has her old tentmate back,” 
she told me beaming, and sat down on the step to 
read it through again. “There’s a postscript for you, 
too,” she said. “Jane says to tell the Not-So-Old- 
Fogey that when the Younger Generation learns 
about its mistakes it does its best to correct 
them, and it doesn’t need a sense of duty, either.” 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 50 
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From a silhouette by Gertrude Kober 





Lezsure 


By Witu1aM H. Davigs 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare? 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like stars at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty's glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 


We have no time to stand and stare. 


From “The Collected Poems” of William H. Davies, Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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A Made-to-Order Story by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
Ordered by ELIZABETH LADD 


Gull Ledge 


HE ISLAND was beautiful, with its thickets of pines 
and swales of fair land and well scattered summer 
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homes, but the ledge was but a reef of inhospitable I a ‘ 
rock rising like the bones of some prehistoric sea monster . ™~ 
above the waters of East Penobscot Bay. The shack on the * Walter Stewart 


ledge, a mere shanty built of odds and ends washed up on 
the ledge, was the color of the rock itself, and many were 
those who, sailing the bay in their pleasure boats, saw it 
and did not see it, thinking it but a part of the ledge, for no 
one would have believed that a human habitation would be 
built in such an impossible and inhospitable spot. 

No spring pierced the rock to give water for drinking 
and cooking. A barrel stood by the door of the shack and 
when it was empty the two girls, Jean and Jasey, twins, 


took a pail and crossed the bar that at low tide connected nih 
Gull Ledge and the island, going back and forth until the fr 


barrel was full again. It was when going back and forth 
thus, or when digging clams on the bar alone, or when they 
sat on the point of the ledge out of hearing of the old man 
and old woman in the shanty, that they talked. 

They were strange wild creatures, those girls, with black 
hair, and eyes as black as their hair, as quick to take fright 
and fly to the safety of the shanty as timid field animals to 
seek the shelter of their holes. When, now and then, some- 
one on the island came upon them filling their pail at the 
spring, the two girls straightened and gazed and then turned 
and fled into the pines, not to venture back to the spring 
until no one was near. Brown as Indians, their only 
clothes were patched together of what drifted ashore on the 
ledge, bits of bagging and sailcloth. 

On this day they had been startled at the spring by a girl 
of something more than their own age. Bent down scoop- 
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When the tide fell away from the ledge, Jean and Jasey clung exhausted to the rocks 
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ing up water in 
their cupped 
hands to fill their 
pail, they had not 
heard her ap- 
proach until she 
was standing just 
above them, and 
when they leaped 
to their feet they 
stood staring at 
her, as she stared 
at them, before 
she spoke. 

“Oh, won’t you 
wait a minute?” 
she said. But at 
her first word the 
twins darted for 
the shelter of the 
pines, shy as wild 
deer, and they hid 
there watching 
her as a tall man 
in golf clothes 
came toward her. 

“It was those girls I told you about from the ledge, 
father,” she said. ‘They were here just a minute ago. 
You'd feel sorry for them, too, if you could see them.” 

“And you think we ought to look after them, do you?” 
He put his hand on her arm and they moved off. “Well, 
we'll see.” 

But the twins were not listening. They were looking at 
the girl—at her clothes, her hat, her shoes and the neat 
waves of her bobbed hair. They had seen girls before, but 
never so close at hand. Not until she was gone did they 
return to the spring. 

“You seen her good ?” Jean asked. “I ain’t done nothin’ 
but look at her. That’s how I’m goin’ to be—some day; 
like her.” 

‘I got a longin’ for to, too,” Jasey said. “That’s how 
I want to be, too. She had shoes on—shoes. Right in 
summer, too, Jean. I don’t reckon I'll ever have shoes in 
summer, but I wisht I had shoes in winter. And a hat.” 

“If you didn’t see ’em you wouldn’t believe there was 
nobody in the world like that,” Jean said. “They ain’t 
the same as pap, and they ain’t the same as mom, and they 
ain’t the same as us. They’s folks. They’s land folks. 
We ain't nothin’ but—” 

She could not find a word to express old man O’Shonessy 
and his wife and themselves, but Jasey supplied it. 

“Gulls,” she said. ‘‘We’m gulls, roostin’ on Gull Ledge, 
Jean. Come on. We got to fetch a lot more water yet or 
mom’ll beat us fearful. Git holt.” 

With the pail between them they started across the bar 
toward the ledge, but midway Jean bent down and Jasey 
let the pail rest between them. 

“Come time we’re full growed,” Jean said, “we can be 
like her. We can handle mom, the both of us, come we’re full 
growed, and she won’t dast to try to beat us. We can dig 
clams, Jasey, and sell ’em to folks, and be like her we seen. 
We can git clothes and shoes and all for us, and be like her.” 

“We can git clothes and shoes and a hat and all,” Jasey 
said, “but that ain’t enough to make us like she is. She’s 
l’arned. You got to l’arn things out of books into your head 
to be like her. Say if we does git clothes and shoes, we 
ain’t but gulls with clothes and shoes on. Folks has to 
have l’arnin’ out of books to be folks, Jean.” 

Jean turned her head and looked back toward the island 
where they had seen the girl who was so unlike themselves. 

“Yes,” she agreed. “ji ain't just what's onto her; it’s 





what’s into her, too, makes her the way she is, I reckon. 
But we can git l’arned, too, Jasey. We got to dig more 
clams when we start diggin’—” 

“You can’t dig enough clams,” Jasey said wisely, shak- 
ing her head. “lor folks to be l’arned right folks’s folks has 
to start diggin’ clams or something, and savin’ money from 
it, before folks is even first washed up on shore. An’ pap 
and mom never did start. An’ they wouldn’t give us l’arnin’ 
if they had. They don’t cater to it.” 

“‘How much money do you think it takes to g't a bod) 
real l’arned ?” Jean asked. 

“IT don’t know. Heaps, I guess,” Jasey said, bending 
down to grasp the handle of the pail. “Fifty dollars, | 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

Jean sighed. That was a tremendous sum—fifty dol- 
lars! It was seldom the O’Shonessy’s had a dollar to their 
combined names, and neither Jean nor Jasey had ever pos- 
sessed so much as a copper cent of their own. 

“Fifty dollars for me, and fifty dollars for you,” Jean 
said. “I don’t know how much that is, Jasey, but it’s a 
heap of dollars. I reckon it’s more dollars than pap ever 
had in his whole born days.” 

“T "low nobody ever had two heaps of fifty dollars at one 
time,” Jasey said. “Grab aholt of the pail, Jean, and git 
goin’ or mom'll give us a riggin’. I reckon gittin’ ]’arned 
ain’t for such as us, no way.” 

“Jasey, wait!” Jean cried, ignoring the pail. “I’m got a 
notion! Us don’t have to have two heaps of fifty dollars all 
at once! Us can git us l’arnin’ the way us fills the water 
bar’l—handful by handful into the pail, and pail by pail 
into the bar’l. Dollar by dollar into us, Jasey. Jasey, I'm 
goin’ to git l’arned! Blast me if I ain’t, Jasey! Somehows 
Iam! And you, too, Jasey!” 

The eager enthusiasm of her sister blew the spark of 
ambition in Jasey, too, and she snapped her finger. It was 
a trick she had when she was excited. 

“Blow me down, Jean, if I don’t git what you git,” she 
declared. ‘‘Us’ll sure git l’arnin’ somehows, And we can start 
in when we git back to the ledge. Us can cut our hiir off.” 

“°Cause why?” Jean asked. 

“Like her,” said Jasey, pointing back to the island with 
her thumb. “T reckon folks has got to cut their hair short- 
like on their heads for to let the l’arnin’ git in. Like her 
yonder. Us can make a start right now that-a-way. You 
cut mine, and I cut yours, and byme-by us’ll start gittin’ 
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dollars somehows. Us’ll just wait and see if ’tain’t so.” 

They talked excitedly as they walked the rest of the way 
to the ledge, eager to begin being “folks,” and fortunately 
this pail of water was the last needed to fill the barrel. 
When they entered the shack Mrs. O’Shonessy was in a 
temper, as she usually was. The old man O’Shonessy was 
cowering outside the door. Such living as they had he made 
by clamming and fishing, but he was too lazy to work except 
when driven to it, and the old woman often whipped him 
when she fell into one of her rages, just as she whipped 
Jean and Jasey. Now, as Jasey darted for the shears that 
lay on the floor under the bed, the old woman turned to her 
and would have grasped her arm, but Jasey dodged and 
was out of the door. 

The one door of the house opened into the kitchen, which 
was also the bedroom of the old couple and the living room 
as well. Above, reached by a rude ladder of driftwood, 
was a shelf large enough to be called a room, for it had a 
bag of hay on the floor that served Jean and Jasey as a 
bed. This was all the house there was, and whoever orig- 
inally built it must have had a hard time finding a place 
on the ledge for even such a miserable structure. A part 
of the floor of the kitchen was the rock of the ledge itself, 
but the rear part of the floor was made of old ship planks. 
Under these the ledge fell away abruptly, but a high pile 
of stones had been built up on which to rest that end of the 
shack, almost all the loose rock 
of the ledge having been so used. 

When this old shack had been 
first built no one knew, nor for 








Followed by the yells of 
the old woman, Jean and Jasey 
hurried to the far point of the ledge 


what it had been used. Some said it had been a rest for 
smugglers even before the Revolutionary War and, later on, 
for pirates, but it had been washed down and rebuilt many 
times and was now a patchwork of broken boards, old tin 
and even legs of sea boots, flattened out and nailed here 
and there to cover up gaps and holes in the old walls. 


Followed by the yells of the old woman, who came to the 
door to shake her rope at them, Jean and Jasey hurried to 
the far point of the ledge. At low tide the ledge stood well 
out of water, the recently submerged rocks all covered with 
dripping green seaweed, but at high tide the ledge was 
almost entirely covered by the water, and when unusually 
high tides swept into the bay they invaded even the shack, 
the water covering the floor to the depth of an inch or more. 

The tide was now at the ebb and Jean and Jasey trod 
carefully to the point of the ledge and there performed the 
first act of what they supposed was the way to an education 
and a decent life. Jean knelt on a pad of soft kelp while 
Jasey snipped at her long black hair with the dull shears. 
As she worked Jasey talked, and her language was a strange 
one to be heard on a Maine reef. Phrases of the southern 
mountains, of the coast and of New England mingled in 
the queer dialect the O’Shonessy’s spoke. 

For this there was a reason. O’Shonessy, drifting from 
somewhere into the hill country of Tennessee, had married 
one of the hill women, but he was a bad man and perhaps 
she was no better. He stole a horse and fled by night, 
taking his wife with him. Possibly he had been a coast 
man and had fled to the mountains because of some other 
crime, and probably his name was not O’Shonessy, for he 
spoke no Irish dialect. However that may be, he began 
drifting up and down the Atlantic coast, now at one place 
and now at another, moving on when his presence became 
too unwelcome, managing in spite of his laziness to keep 
possession of his one-masted 
fishing boat and his dory, and 
with the old woman and the two 
girls, Jean and Jasey, he had 
come to roost at length on the 
ledge. 

Whence the twins had come 
was a mystery. Of their coming 
the old man would never say any- 
thing, and the old woman said 
they had “come driftin’ in.” Everything 
the miserable couple possessed, except 
the rusty stove, had ‘“‘come driftin’ in” 
—the boxes used for chairs, the ruined 
bed, the firewood. Whether the twins 
were their children, or had been stolen, 
or had indeed drifted in, no one was 
ever to know, but that very night Jean 
and Jasey were to know to what use 
O’Shonessy and the 
old woman meant to 
put them. 

The girls, return- 
ing to the shack, 
more than expected 
to be beaten for hav- 
ing cut their hair, 
but the old woman 
said nothing, giving them only a glance and 
grabbing the shears from them viciously. 

“If you'd a lost them shears I’d a whaled you 
good,” she cried, and said no more. It made no 
difference to her whether they cut their hair or not, 
but that night when Jean and Jasey lay on their 
hay sack above the kitchen, listening to the rising wind, the 
old man and the old woman sat long below, smoking their 
pipes. 

“You mark my words,” the old man said, “we get a blow 
tonight. I know the signs, I do. She’s a comin’ strong 
tonight. Wisht we was on mainland, I do.” 

“Ain’t I wisht it always?” the old woman demanded. 
“Roostin’ on a ledge like mis’able gulls! Well, we can 

(Continued on page 31) 




















Curly Flies Again 
They were just going up for a ride—Curly and Slim—and no one 


would have dreamed that adventure was lying in wait for them 


By THOMSON BURTIS 
Illustrations by Fred C. Yohn + 


S LUCY came out of the 
hangar she saw her brother, 
Lieutenant George Saks of 

the Army Air Service, standing 
beside a huge DeHaviland air- 
plane which was on the line. There was a civilian with 
him, and they were talking to Lieutenant Slim Evans. 
Slim was in coveralls, helmet and goggles, as was Lucy 
herself. 

‘Here she is,” George said as she came closer. “Curly, 
here’s another newspaper reporter—all the way from San 
Antone this time—to interview you!” 

Lucy’s freckled face expanded into a smile, and her gray 
eyes danced as she saw the amazed look in the be-spectacled 
newspaperman’s eyes. 

“I’m glad to know you, Miss Saks,” he told her. “I wasn't 
expecting to find you so young.” Then he turned to the two 
flyers. ‘When they sent me down here to get a story about 
the girl who had just turned down a big offer to do stunt 
flying because she didn’t believe in it, I didn’t expect to 
find such a youngster.” 

“I’m past eighteen!” she flashed. 

‘And she’s not refusing to do stunts because she is afraid, 
either,” Slim informed him. He was six feet six inches 
tall, and as thin as the ideal line is supposed to be. In fact, 
his Adam's apple looked like an orange in contrast to his 
lanky body. 

“Yeu see, it’s this way,” George explained. “She was 
brought up on our ranch—only a hundred miles from 
here—and she can ride a cowpony, and rope. She’s always 
been an outdoor girl. When she came down here to spend 
the winter with my wife and me and go to school, she had 
a flight or two and got to love it. The boys let her handle 
the stick a little, and she learned to fly enough to keep the 
ship level. Then Slim took a hand in teaching her and she 
got a little plane of her own, and—well, finally she was 
invited to fly at the Pulitzer Meet in Dayton.” 

“And she did fly there, I know that,” interrupted the 
reporter, ‘‘and since then she’s had a dozen offers to do exhi- 
bition stunt flying, and she hasn’t accepted a single one of 
them. What is your reason for that, Miss Saks?” 

“Tt’s such a long story, couldn’t you wait for an hour? 
Or, you can tell him as well as I can, George.” She turned 
again to the reporter. “Slim and I are just going up for a 
little ride and the engine’s started and waiting.” 
“Of course, I never dreamed that anyone would be 








flying this late,” he answered. 

“The air is nice and smooth 
now,” Slim explained. “‘It’s the 
best time for flying. We won't be 
more than three-quarters of an 
hour—back before dark, of course.” 

“Curly doesn’t want credit for flying just because she’s 
a girl,” George explained to the reporter as Curly and Slim 
walked over to the plane. “She thinks that credit should 
be given to the people who are really working to make flying 
safer, not tothe stunt flyers.” 

“I reckon I'll wait until she comes back, anyhow,” 
grinned the newspaperman, “and get the story from her.” 

He would not have been so calm had he known that he 
was to get two stories instead of one. And Curly might 
have blushed at the reputation for level-headedness she 
was leaving behind her as she hopped into the back cockpit 
of the great ton-and-a-half bomber. 

She fastened her belt, put her goggles over her eyes, and 
was all ready when Slim shoved the throttle ahead and the 
tremendous twelve-cylinder, hundred and fifty horsepower 
motor burst into a roar. Her eyes were dancing with pure 
delight as the D.H. rushed across the ground. She had her 
hand lightly on the stick in her cockpit, feeling its every 
move as the skilful Slim inched it back and the plane took 
the air. 

Slim went round and round the small sandy airdrome, 
gaining altitude. Soon it looked like a dun pocket hand- 
kerchief on the ground. It was the most easterly airdrome 
of the dozen which were spotted at intervals along the 
Mexican border, as the home stations of the famous Air 
Service Border Patrol. The ships of the patrol made many 
trips a day along the border, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Gulf of California, guarding the countryside, and 
watching out for cattle-rustlers, smugglers, or bandits. 

Her eyes dwelt on the altimeter. They were just 
half a mile high as Slim sent the great ship speed- 
ing along westward, a mile north of the ribbon-like 
river. Southward in Mexico, and northward, it 
seemed that there was nothing but unbroken 
gray-green mesquite, but along the Rio 
Grande itself there were open fields. 

Soon Slim nodded, and 
Curly, her heart pound- 
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ing with joyous excitement, took control. Her legs were 

just long enough to reach the rudder, providing a cushion 

was behind her back. And in the cool, smooth air which : 
rushed back at her and eddied around the windshield she 
controlled the 
ship perfectly. It 
was like walking 
a tightrope, al- 
most—the stick 
had to be moved 


all the time to 
keep the ship 
level. 


They were go- 
ing at the rate of 
a hundred miles 
an hour, she no- 
ticed by the air- 
speed meter, and 
that meant that 
they were almost 
thirty miles from 
the airdrome. The 
sun was sinking, 
and soon it would 
be time to turn 
around and beat 
the darkness 
home. She wish- 


ed the flight 
would never 
end. The earth ~* 


was so fascinat- 
ing, like a paint- 
ed picture, from Ae 
that height. Oc- 
casional build- 
ings were like 
dolls’houses, 
roads were rib- 






bons, plowed 
land looked Then she saw it—the uncon- 
white, pasture scious figure of a girl which 


lots green, mow- was lying prone on the ground 
ed fields gray. 

Suddenly the stick shook. Her eyes met those of Slim, 
who had turned toward her as he again took control of the 
plane. He was pointing downward. 

She strained her eyes to see. He had nosed down in a 
dive now, and banked the ship up. He was spiraling 
earthward at a dizzy rate. 

As she thrust her head over the side to see better, the ter- 
rific airstream from the propeller, which was revolving 
fifteen hundred times a minute, hit her like a physical 
blow. She held her goggles in place as she scanned the 
ground with straining eyes. 

Then she saw it. Squarely in the middle of a big, smooth 
field there was a human being lying prone on the ground. 
And that might mean anything—on the border. Perhaps 
a half-mile away, on the banks of the river, there was a 
lone house. But that unconscious figure was the only 
human thing in sight. Perhaps even it wasn’t alive— 

Curly shuddered. Of course, Slim, a border patrolman, 
would have to investigate that. 

It seemed a vear before they had dropped down to five 
hundred feet. Nota sign of life from that house. And yet 
the house and corral and sheds looked well cared for. But 
if there were any people in that house, they would surely 
have come out to watch while the D.H. roared lower and 
lower, almost brushing the ground over which it flew. 

Curly was as taut as a bowstring, her eyes starry with 






4 , 


excitement, as Slim dropped the D. H. 
over the fence. The ship lost speed, and hit the 
ground on wheels and tailskid without a bounce. A good 
landing was one of the hardest stunts in flying. 

Slim cut the switches, and the motor died. He leaped 
from the front cockpit quickly, his thin face serious. 
“Maybe you'd better stay here, Curly,” he said quickly. 
«T......*” 

“Let me go with you!” begged Curly. “Slim, I believe 
that’s a girl in riding breeches lying there!” 

“Stay behind me,” Slim said jerkily. ‘Let me see first.” 

She had to stay behind, because his long legs covered 
ground like a leaping kangaroo’s when he ran. He was 
kneeling beside the girl—for it was a girl—when Curly 
arrived breathlessly. 

“She’s alive all right, and doesn’t seem badly hurt,” Slim 
said swiftly. ‘Rub her ankles and IJ] rub her wrists. We'll 
get these boots off—she’s been stunned—” 

The girl’s eyes fluttered, and came open. She stared at 
them with astonishment, and then gave a little cry. She 
was about sixteen, Curly thought, and quite pretty in a 
dark way. And yet she didn’t look like a Mexican. More 
like an Italian. 

“Oh! You are of the border patrol?” she gasped. “I am 
so glad! But where did you come from? A girl—” 

“Taking a joyride,” Slim said quickly. “What hap- 
pened? Thrown from a horse?” 

“Not thrown—knocked off!” she said breathlessly, her 
breath coming fast as she sat up. “Oh, I am so glad you 
are here! Listen, please! I and my father and my brother 
have just moved here on this place. This afternoon—an 
hour ago—three Mexicans came and wanted money and I 
just came into the house from a ride and—” 

“Be calm!” exhorted Slim, his eyes glowing. “You came 
back from a ride—how did you know—?” 

“I came in the house and they were tying up my father 
and brother, to search around and get money. I ran out 
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before they could catch me and got on my pony and was 
riding for help. One man, an awful looking Mexican, 
chased me and caught me here and he knocked me off my 
pony and that is all I remember. The rest you know.” 

There was a trace of accent in her 
English, and she talked with a certain 
quaint precision, even in her hysterical 
excitement. 

“Please go back to the house with 
me, Mr. Patrolman! Oh, I am so—” 

“Of course, Miss,” barked the grim- 
faced Slim, his hand on the Colt re- 
volver which border patrolmen always 
carry. “Bandits on a little raid. Cheer 
up—your folks are all right, I’m sure. 
You come with me until we get close 
to the house. The spigs are miles into 
Mexico now, no doubt.” 

The two girls had to run, almost, 
to keep near Slim. Suddenly the wildly 
excited Curly realized that she felt no 
fear. Somehow the thirty-year-old 
Evans, one of the most famous 
flyers in the country and her second 
big brother, seemed capable of hand- 
ling anarmy. He’d show the bandits! 

Not a word was spoken as they ad- 
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dark, and we did arrange by telephone that it was all right 
for you both to be absent. Come in, please.” 

As they entered the small, barely furnished house, in 
which kerosene lamps were burning now, the nervous Curly 
heard a loud laugh from upstairs, 

“They are upstairs,” said the 
swarthy Italian. “They will be down 
presently. Dolores, take Miss Lucy in 
your room—she will want to take off 
her flying clothes and clean up a 
little, eh?” 

Somehow, Curly was unable to say 
much. She was astonished, and she did 
not feel at home. But Dolores was very 
kind to her. She heard light footsteps 
on the stairs. Dolores was talking 
rapidly, laughing her infectious laugh, 
as Curly flopped on the bed. The door 
was closed. 

Curly thought that several people 
had come down the stairs. She strained 
to hear Slim’s voice as Dolores said: 

*T will go out and get some water so 
you may wash, eh?” 

She went to the door, and tried to 
open it. She turned the knob and 








vanced swiftly toward the house. There 
was a clump of mesquite two hundred yards from the small 
dwelling, and here Slim stopped and turned to the girls. 

“Stay here,” he snapped. “I'll detour and come in toward 
the house in the shelter of the barn. They might still be 
there.” 

He worked through the mesquite until he disappeared 
from sight. The girls did not speak as they watched him 
emerge, and circle widely to sneak up behind the barn, and 
thence to the backdoor of the house. It was growing dark 
rapidly, anc suddenly Curly shivered. What sinister thing 
might that house contain—what might be in wait for Slim 
when he entered the house, gun in hand? 

She jumped out of her flying coveralls, almost, when the 
older girl suddenly burst into uncontrollable cry—no, she 
was laughing! 

“Oh, what a joke on Mr. Evans!” she chortled, her 
dark eyes aglow with mirth. 

“Why, what—what do you mean?” stammered the 
white-faced Curly, her wiry body tense. 

“But listen,” chuckled the older girl. ‘There were no 
bandits! My brother, he was once a flyer in the Italian 
army, and he did know Mr. Evans in France during the 
war. He just learned today that Mr. Evans, his friend, 
was at McMullen, and not more than one hour ago he 
telephoned to him there. They said that Lieutenant Evans 
was flying then, and had come this way. My brother and my 
father and I figured out this joke, if Lieutenant Evans 
should happen to fly this way. We knew a patrol ship 
would land if they saw me lying on the ground. 

“Oh, what a surprise for Lieutenant Evans! Look— 
there is my brother coming out on the porch now. We will 
go to the house, eh? No, it is my father.” 

The astounded Lucy felt as though she were dreaming. 
Somehow all this did not seem real, or believable— and 
yet the pretty, black-haired girl beside her was laughing 
gleefully. And the tall, dark moustached man who came 
to meet them was smiling, too. 

“So they have girl flyers in America, too!” he laughed, 
showing white teeth. His accent was more obvious than his 
daughter’s. “Dolores, it did work so perfectly. You should 
have seen the Lieutenant’s face! And he and Mario are 
having such a good time! And you—Miss Lucy, is it not? 
—you and Lieutenant Evans shall stay here tonight. It is 


tugged several times. 

“It is locked!” she said in what 
seemed to be utter amazement. “Why should that be? 
There was even no key that I knew about—” 

Curly leaped from the bed, a muffled scream coming 
from her lips. Pale as death, she faced the other girl with 
eyes that were blazing. 

“What do you want?” she cried. “What is this? What 
has happened to Slim? Answer me, you—you—” 

“But I do not know! Do not be frightened—the locking 
was an accident—but no, maybe it was not! But see, we 
shall get out this window. There, there, do not be frightened 
—it is all a joke, eh?” 

Dolores ran to the window, and flung it open. Despite 
her fear of she knew not what, Curly was still conscious 
that Dolores seemed sincere. Surely this young girl could 
not be a kidnapper. 

They fairly tumbled to the ground. It was almost 
twilight now. 

“Look!” said Dolores. ““There are three men—see my 
father and Mario and Lieutenant Evans going into the 
mesquite? They go to the ship to fix it for the night, 
perhaps—” 

“That wasn’t Slim!” Curly said positively. “It was not 
tall enough!” She was slightly relieved, and yet her heart 
was pounding like mad. 

“But there is not another man within five miles—ten 
miles of here!” laughed the carefree Dolores. ‘Poor little 
girl, you have been frightened eh? Then we shall go to the 
ship, and you can see Slim for yourself, eh?” 

Curly smiled faintly. “I—I’d rather,” she confessed, 
almost ashamed of the dread which filled her. But she was 
positive that Slim had not been one of those three men— 
and the whole thing was a mighty poor joke anyhow! 

As they walked toward the ship, Dolores, in her quaint 
English, plied Curly with questions about flying—how it 
felt, and how Curley got a chance to go into the air, and 
countless others. It was flattering to have another girl 
so respectful, and Curly, as they got closer to the ship, was 
taking it for granted that all was as it should be, and that 
Slim was there. She was describing a parachute jump, 
when suddenly she stopped talking as though a hand had 
been clapped over her mouth. 

The motor of the plane was running! 

She burst into a run. Then she thought: “Slim wants to 
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taxy it to the end of the field for the night, probably.” 
They were in sight of it, now. Dolores was following 
slightly in back of her. There were three men around the 
ship, but not one of them was Slim! 
In three minutes the quick Texas darkness would fall, 
but it was still light enough for her to be sure of 
what she saw. Her heart in her mouth, 
scarcely knowing what she was doing, 
she flew along the ground at a pace = {}' 
that left Dolores far behind. ‘o, 
One of the men was about togetinto | 
the plane when her cry reached the 
trio, and all turned to look at her. 
“Where’s Slim?” she screamed. ’ 
Quick Italian words dropped like * 
coals from the men’s lips. One stranger 
was a well-dressed, white-haired old Vee 
man whose face was , 
deathly pale. The 
other one, a darkly 
handsome young 
man who looked 
like Dolores’ twin, 
ran toward them. 
He stopped both 
the girls with a 
quick command. 
His big dark eyes 
were glowing. ) 
“Why are you 
here ?” he comman- 
ded. “But 
never mind. . 
Lucy—ex- 
cuse me for 
calling you 


that so quickly 
—there is noth- 
ing to fear. 
Lieutenant Ev- 
ans is all right 
—you will find 
him back at 
the house. I am 
to use the ship 
for a little while 
—yes? Dolores, 
when the door was locked you 
should have known that father 
wanted you to stay in the room 
a little while." You go back now.” | 

Curly’s mind was a chaos. One thing she knew, though— 
something was plainly, horribly wrong. Slim might be 
dead. What were these smiling, dark-faced people up to? 
They were stealing the ship. What could she,a lone girl,do? 

And McMullen only thirty miles away. 

Out of her desperation a wild thought was born. The 
pioneer blood in her came to the surface as she said 


































in a voice she could hardly recognize as her own: “All 
right, then. Let me look in the cockpit of the ship first, 
though—I dropped my bracelet in there, I think, and I 
want to get it. It might be lost in the air.” 

She climbed in the rear cockpit, while Dolores was 
talking with furious rapidity in Italian, and the men 
seemed to be trying to soothe her. Curly was physically 
numb, but some- 
how her brain 


was _ preternatu- 
eee rally clear. She 


| felt that there 
{ / was but one al- 
ternative — she 
di/ must get help to 
Slim at any cost. 
The belt was 
| fastened. Stooped 
over behind the 
cowling, she put 
her goggles down. 
—-. In one motion she 
| straightened, and 
shoved the throttle 
i, all the way on! 
bé Tee D.. a. 
AE leaped ahead. It 
B: took a lot of her 
, strength to push 
the stick forward, 
but she leveled 
off, feet braced 
against the rud- 
der, and the ship 
left the ground. 

So frightened 
of the unknown 
thing behind her, 
that she was be- 

yond feeling, 

she kept the 
' ship in a steady 
climb until she 
reached a thou- 
sand feet before 
she dared, with 

a little right 

rudder and 
aileron, to bank 
py around and start 
\ for McMullen. It 
was dark now. 
Below, the earth 
was a darkly sin- 
ister monster, 
reaching upward to grab her. If the motor 
cut out, she would be killed. If it did not 
she would be all right until she reached 
McMullen. Then what? 

Into her mind, already sick with dread of 
what might be happening to Slim, there crept a new fear. 
This huge behemoth of the air which hit the ground at 
seventy miles an hour was very different from her own 
light little plane. Could she bring it safely to earth? 

It seemed ages before the lights of McMullen came in 
sight. The airdrome sprung into a square of bright light as 
the great searchlights were turned on. Suddenly a picture 
of Slim photographed itself on her mind. Perhaps they 
would kill him when they found she had run off with the 
plane. Certainly if they were desperate enough to steal a 

(Continued on page 36) 





“It is locked!” she 
said in what seemed 
to be utter amazement 





Your beach 
coat may 
be as gay 
as you like 
—but let it 
match your 
bathing 
costume 








A manda- 
rin coat 
in a soft 
Chinese 
blue was 
lovely on 
one blue- 
eyed girl 


You Can Make It Wersclf 


Or you can make three of them—a coat for the beach, or a wrap for 
parties, or a negligee—and all by a pattern you cut yourself 


beach, or a light wrap for cool 

summer evenings, or a jolly 
negligée, here is a pattern that you 
can use for any one of the three. 
It is all cut on the square, and you can make it yourself 
in no time at all, and for very little money. To make it 
knee length takes only three yards of bright-colored pongee, 
or if you want it a little longer for a negligée, get three 
and a half yards. This pongee costs about a dollar and a 
quarter a yard, is practically sunfast, and washes beauti- 
fully, so that you need not fear either sunshine or spray. 

I am going to tell you how to make a coat of Chinese 
vermilion with an appliquéd medallion of turquoise blue 
and black. But you can make your own color scheme to 
match your bathing suit or party dress. The medallion is 
round and put on just between the shoulders, as we always 
find it in the real Chinese mandarin coats, and the sleeves 
are faced with both the blue and black, two inches of black 
showing at the edge, and the rest blue. The design is made 
up of cherry blossoms, the flower used so much in both 
Chinese and Japanese embroideries. 

To cut the mandarin coat, follow the diagram shown on 
page forty-one. Draw a thread across one end of your 
three-yard piece. Measure twenty-six inches on your width 
and mark it. If your material is thirty-two inches wide, as 
colored pongee usually is, this will leave a six inch strip 
of material on one edge. Cut off this six inches of material 


[ YOU need a gay coat for the 
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for the full length of the three 
yards. This strip will make the 
band that edges the neck and front 
of your coat. : 

You now have a strip of material 
twenty-six inches wide left. Measure off seventy-six inches 
of this, draw a thread across, and cut. Fold it over length- 
wise so that, doubled, it is thirty-eight inches long. This 
is the length of your coat. From the middle of the front, 
cut out a six inch strip straight from the bottom to the neck 
line. You can do this by measuring ten inches in from 
either side seam, and cutting it straight up to the shoulder 
fold. Cut a little half circle for the back of the neck. Next, 
measure off thirty inches on the length of your remainin7 
material, draw a thread and cut. Split this in two cross- 
wise, so that you will have two strips fifteen inches wide and 
twenty-six inches long. These are your sleeves and there is 
your coat all cut. 

Now to make it up. Creasetthe shoulder fold in both the 
coat and the sleeve part of your coat. Open them out and 
baste together so that these creases all meet, as shown in 
the diagram. Then sew them together with a French seam. 
(To make a French seam, sew your materials together close 
to the edge, trim off one-eighth of an inch from the stitch- 
ing, turn your seam the other side out, crease it carefully 
along the edge and sew up again, making the seam one- 
quarter of an inch deep. In this way no rough edges are 
left.) Now fold the whole garment together at the shoulder 
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scam and sew up the under arm seam of both the coat 

d the sleeves with a French seam. Be sure to make 
your first stitching on the right side of the coat, so that 
the seam will be on the wrong side when finished. 

Now that your coat is put together, 
try iton. You will probably want about 
a two inch hem, but if this makes it 
too long, you can put in a deeper hem. 
After your hem is finished, sew the six 
inch strip all the way around the edge 
of the neck and fronts, using as much 
of it as you need. Sew this piece on first, 
by laying it on the outside of the coat 
with the raw edge against the front 
edge of the coat, stitch this up, then 
double the band over and hem down the 
selvage edge by hand, just covering the 
other stitching. This will make a neat 
finish with no machine stitching show- 
ing, and now your coat is all ready for 
trimming. 

The appliqué illustrated has flowers 
of turquoise blue pongee, and stems and centers of black 
pongee, so the sleeves are faced with the same colors. 
Each piece was made up of a two inch strip of black, 
and a six inch strip of blue sewed together, and put in 
so that the black strip was next to the outer edge of the 
sleeve. This facing was sewed on at the edge by machine, 
then turned under and hemmed down by hand, giving 
a lovely glimpse of color in the sleeve, whether you wear it 
straight or loosely turned back like a cuff. 

Now for the medallion. With a ten inch plate, draw a 
circle on a piece of brown paper. On another piece of 
paper, draw a five-petaled cherry blossom, like the one 
shown, making it about four inches in diameter. The 
center is a circle an inch and a quarter in diameter. Place 
three of these cherry blossoms around the medallion with 
the edges of the petals just touching the circle, spacing 
them so that they are an equal distance apart. Then, using 
the circle as one side, draw in three cherry branches that 
look somewhat like those in the diagram, and there is the 
design for vour medallion. Transfer this to the back of 
the mandarin coat with tracing paper, having the upper 
edge of the circle just three inches below the back of the 
neck. Trace the three cherry blossoms on the blue pongee, 
the stems and centers on the black pongee, and cut these 
out an eighth of an inch larger than the tracing line. Turn 
under the edges to the line, basting them down carefully. 
Then lay each piece of appliqué on 
the mandarin coat, fitting it to the 
tracing, and hem down closely with 
thread matching the appliqué. When =) 
it is all finished, press the whole “ 
coat carefully on Ai 
the wrong side, 
and there is your 
lovely three-in- 
one coat, that vou 
may wear over 
your bathing suit 
on the beach, or 
with your summer 
dresses on a cool 
evening, or for a 
negligée when you 
feel like curling 
up inacorner and 
reading a book. 

If you want to 
vary the design of 


It makes a jolly 
negligée, too, with 
bright colors lin- 
ing the _ sleeves, 
and making the 
round medallion 


SS 


You may like this design for the medallion your dresses or bathing suit or pajamas. 


the medallion a little for your second coat—for it is quite 
possible that you will want more than one of these useful and 
lovely things—copy a motif from a piece of Chinese em- 
broidery or Oriental silk. There are many kinds of flowers 
and birds that are typically Chinese 
which can very easily be made into sim- 
ple conventional patterns. But be sure not 
to make your decoration more than ten 
inches in diameter, or it will be out 
of proportion to the rest of the coat. 

This, of course, is only a suggestion 
of one color scheme and one design for 
your mandarin coat, and while you are 
thinking about it, probably lots of other 
lovely color schemes will flash through 
your mind. Black with orange and jade 
green appliqué, or white with pale 
green and yellow, or blue with rose and 
lavender. You can work out any sort 
of idea that will harmonize well with 


As to design, of course you would 
like to work out your very own. It may be a big medallion 
for the center of the back, or a lovely border for the bottom 
or three small medallions to put one on the back of the 
coat and one on each sleeve. There are dozens of designs 
you can work out for appliqué or stencil. (By the way, 
have you ever tried painting scarves and shawls and 
negligées with the new washable Paintex? It comes in 
all sorts of fascinating colors with directions for using it.) 
And for designs, study Chinese embroideries, talk to your 
art teacher, or make a modern design of your own. You will 
find it no end of fun. 

When you have made one of these coats, you will find 
it so easy that you will want to make more in different 
color combinations. Perhaps you would like to give one to 
your best friend for a Christmas or a birthday gift. She 
would surely be pleased with it—what girl would not ?— 
and she will probably want to learn from you how to make 
one for a gift to her mother or her aunt. 

Or perhaps your troop is planning to have a bazaar. 
If so, why not decorate a booth in Chinese fashion and 
have a few brilliant mandarin coats on display. People 
who like them could give 
orders for them and choose 
their own color combina- 
tions. Then, after the ba- 
zaar, the girls who sew 
best could make up the 
orders. This way would be 
better than making several 
coats before the bazaar and 
taking the risk of not sell- 
ing them, 

It would be a lot of fun 
for a group of girls to get 
together on the front porch of 
one of them and each make 
a coat some afternoon this sum- 
mer, either for herself or for a 
gift, or to sell and help swell 
the camp or troop fund. It 
doesn’t take more than a few 
hours even when the work— 
seams and all—is done by 
hand. And, with a sewing- 
machine for the long stretches, 
a coat can be finished in an un- 
believably short time. Just 

(Continued on page 41) 






















Flat on their backs in 
true star-gazing fashion 


hair there was to clutch on her shingled head. 
“The old brute!” moaned Charlotte. “The heartless 
oid thing!” 

Lida flung out her arms as she voiced a solemn male- 
diction. ‘May all his bungalows rot, and his wells dry 
up, and his people be horribly uncomfortable—” 

‘And a roaring lion come out of Gypsy Wood and eat 
them all up,” added little Nance, in good faith, which 
somewhat lightened her elders’ despair. 

The despair had a real cause. Wild Rose 


| COULD do murder!” cried Marian, clutching what 


Illustrations by the author 


Camp 


“No camp for us this 
summer—no pine trees, 
no swimming, no 
stunts, no singing in 
the starlaght—” but 
why enumerate the 
misfortunes. Lida and 
Nance and Kit were 
sunk in despair, and 
what would you have 
done tf you had belong- 
edtoWild Rose Troop? 


was “LAKEVIEW PARK—S5 Minutes from State High- 
way. Choice Building Lots and Bungalows. H. A. Schloop, 
Real Estate.” 

“T could weep,” said Pauline, as the captain unfolded 
these ghastly details. The captain had wept; she was the 
only one who had been out to see the change—and she had 
dearly loved the place. 

“Couldn’t we possibly have afforded to pay him what 
his old development will bring ?” Lida wondered. 

——_—_——— “Not possibly,” said the 
captain, more hopelessly than 








Troop was mourning the loss of its dearest 
possession—something, that is, which it had 
looked upon as a possession, but which 
now, in one fell blow, had been swept away 
from it. Camp—that Mecca, that wonderful 
oasis in the midst of a hot city summer— 
camp was no more. Of its practical arrange- 
ments, its rental, Wild Rose Troop had 
known little; for them it had simply existed 











beautifully. Ly 
Now they had come painfully awake to Y 


learn that the Girl Scouts had not owned the 
twenty-five acres of lovely wild woodland 
and lake shore. It had been rented from one 





they had ever heard her 
speak. Her name was Wini- 
fred Allen Gray, and, her 
initials and her nature being 
what they were, her troop 
affectionately called her 
“Wag.” 
: “Well, I do think it’s the 
nil rottenest, horriblest thing 
Pir that ever happened,” Char- 
lotte complained. 
“Think of all the badges 
we were going to pass at 
1.) camp, if nothing else!” 












































H.A. Schloop. (“Wouldn’t you knowanybody 1 5 “Star-gazer!” 

with such a name would act like that ?” said . b+ “Life-saver !”” 

Marian.) This year the main road had 0 —_it- “TI was going to work for 
been straightened and rebuilt. Its straigh*- — First Class.” 

ening brought the state highway much nearer {~ _ - ; - “I would have had 
the camp site. Mr. Schloop saw that he i aes my three-year camp cock- 
could make a great deal more money by lesctiaald ade.” 

developing his woodland. So now smug little “ T was going to learn 
bungalows with garages as big as themselves to row.” 

were going up where the nice old tents had The mournful voices 
been; trees were falling, the lake shore added one wrecked hope 
was being “improved” with an ugly cement = —— = = after another. Then there 
pier, and where the council fire had once Senge spoke a voice which had 





burned stood a sign proclaiming that this 


“There's an enormous kettle—and it smells good” 
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not so far been heard. 
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Skyscr apcer By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


“Well I don’t see how we’re going to get camp back by 
groaning about it. And think of all the people who’ve never 
been at all, and who never will go.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk like that, Kit,” said 
Lida. ‘““You go to some summer place every year anyway. 
Most of us can’t, and that’s why camp means such a heap.” 

The troop sometimes envied Kit a trifle. Most of the 
girls couldn’t afford things. They window-shopped, and 
they stayed in town most of the summer, and they rode in 
the subway. But Kit wore all the clothes they admired in 
the store windows, and lived in a large apartment up-town, 
and came to troop-meeting in a car with a chauffeur. She 
had immediately blossomed out in a new green uniform, 
while the others doggedly tried to wear out faded and 
outgrown khaki. That sort of thing ... well... 

“As it happens,” Kit said now, “I shan’t be going away 
this summer either. Dad can’t do it this year.” 

There had been rumors that Kit’s father had suffered 
great losses in his business. 
This seemed to confirm it. 

“So,” proceeded Kit, 
“why don’t we camp in 
town this season?” 

“Just try it!” groaned 
Marian. 

“You’ve never been here 
in summer, Kit,” protested 
Charlotte. “You don’t 
know what you’re talking 
about.” 

Indeed, the heat and 
grime of a big city—cease- 
lessly moving taxis, roar- 
ing subways, huge, ugly 
indifferent buildings—it 
all seemed a hopeless sub- 
stitute for camp. But the 
troop looked with one ac- 
cord at Wag to see how she 
was taking Kit’s Polly- 
anna view of the situation. 
She seemed thoughtful. 

“Tf it can be done,” she 
said at last, “the Wild 
Rose will do it. For wild 
we are, and there’s no telling what we might be able to do 
if we made up our minds to do it.” 

The troop usually looked upon its captain as an unfail- 
ing source of wisdom. But this time, it agreed, she was all 
wrong. 

By the first of July—the date when camp had been 
wont to open—the few fortunates had gone to their various 
summer-lands, and the rest of Wild Rose Troop, number- 
ing some eighteen sorrowful souls, was resigning itself to 
its fate as best it could. It had not been doing this very long 
when each of its members received a postcard bearing 
the tantalizing silhouette of a Girl Scout cooking over a 
small fire. On each card was written: 

“Overnight hike, July 7th, if fair. Bring blanket and 
mess-kit. Meet at 5 P. M. at Camp Skyscraper, 22 Eight- 
ieth Street. W. A. Gray.” 

This was Wag’s address. She lived quite near Kit, in a 
nice part of town. Her communication met with different 
reactions from the different members of Wild Rose Troop. 
Some it puzzled, some it delighted. A few anxious mothers 


“‘—-fat lady asleep on bench,” 
recorded Nance. “I’m sure 
she'll stay there awhile” 
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thought their girls ought to put on their best organdie 
dresses, and were horrified when their daughters began 
hanging tin cups from their belts. 

Marian scratched her ear and said, “What in the name 
of wonder is Wag up to?” 

Charlotte stuck the postcard in her mirror to puzzle over. 

Lida threw back her dark head and laughed. 

Little Nance jumped up and down and shouted until 
the people in the apartment below thumped on the ceiling 
with an umbrella and called through the dumb-waiter 
shaft that the plaster would be coming down soon. 

At a quarter to five on July seventh which, happily, was 
fair, the marble tiled hall of Wag’s apartment house was 
filled with most of Wild Rose Troop. 

“What’s it all about?” 

“Is this Camp Skyscraper that you wrote us about?” 

“Trust Wag to think up a 
name like that!” 

Wag herself was there, very 
cool-looking in her new gray- 
green cotton uniform. She was 
dealing out paper and pencils. 

“As a matter of fact, Kit 
made up the name,” she in- 
formed them. 

“She did? Where is she, by 
the way? I bet she won’t show 
up—she’d think it was too 
hot.” 

“Here she is, now,” cor- 
rected Wag. “She and I had 
something to do; we’ve just 
finished. Now then, Camp 
Skyscraper lies in the midst of 
I don’t know how many hun- 
dred acres, all ours to find ad- 
ventures in. Come on, 
let’s get busy at the 
first one. Leave your 
blankets with the eleva- 
tor man; he knows what 
to do with them.” 

“Oh, aren’t we going 
to hike somewhere with 
them? asked Nance. “I 


” 

























thought it was an overnight hike. 

“Did you have such a good time with your blanket in 
the street car just now that you want to cling to it?” in- 
quired Marian. “Wag knows what she wants us to do.” 

So the girls filed out into hot Eightieth Street after their 
leader, who turned at the curb and said, “I warn you to 
keep your eyes open. This is a treasure hunt, but not only 
must you watch out for trail signs of various strange sorts, 
but you must mark down a sketch route as you go—or you 
might never get back to camp. 

“Trail signs!” cried several voices. “How could you 
make trail signs in the city!” 

“Mark the directions you take,”” Wag went on, “and 
where streets come in right or left—and any landmarks 
you think helpful, like a fire alarm box or filling station. 
Then all you have to do is to turn your paper upside down 
coming back and to follow it in the reverse.” 

Some of the girls had done this sort of route map at 
camp on woods trails, and started off with certainty. Nance, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Illustrations by C. J. McCarthy 


means of light at Lark’s Nest and set it on the shelf 

over the sink. She meant to “whisk up the dishes” 
while Roseanna and Simon were gone on their errand in the 
village, as a surprise for Roseanna. It was pure joy to 
Jinney to surprise her sister because Roseanna was so 
delightful when she was surprised, and you never felt that 
it was pretended. The fact was that Roseanna could not 
take it for granted that people would want to do the nice 
things for her they always did want to do. She had never 
waked up to the fact that each person, as a rule, gets from 
the world what he gives to the world; and that since she 
invariably gave generosity and kindness she must expect 
generosity and kindness in return. She merely thought it 
was a lucky thing and her great good fortune that Jinney 
and Simon and almost everybody she knew loved her 
and put themselves out to do pleasant things for her. 

So now Jinney set about doing the dishes in that still 
Lark’s Nest with such a lively expression on her face that 
anyone looking in at the window would never have suspected 
that the dishes themselves were as boresome to her as they 
are to most people who have to wash them. The trouble 
was that somebody was looking in at the kitchen window, 
and Jinney suddenly became aware of it. She was walking 
from the sink to the stove to get the tea kettle, and for an 
instant her head was between the lamp on the shelf and the 
window. That is how her eyes happened to discern two 
other eyes out in the night beyond the screen watching 
her! 

She stopped dead, suddenly aware that she was in 
possession of an organ called a heart which could jump 
and pound unbelievably. And in that instant the eyes with- 
drew into the dark, and there was no sound. 

Then it came to Jinney; it must be Pat. Of course. She 
called sharply, “Pat! Pat! Are you there?” But there was 
no answer. She went to the screen door and looked up 
toward the garage. The doors were wide open up there, and 
the lantern showed her the outlines of Pegaway and a 
stooping figure at a front tire which must be Pat. So the 
eyes had not been Pat’s. And even as she stood drawing 
comfort from the light up at the garage and Pat’s nearness, 
the lantern went out. Everything was dark. 

Now she was truly frightened. With a quick jerk she 
locked the screen door, and as she did so she called ‘‘Pat, 
Pat!” at the top of her voice. But he did not answer. 
Instead, in the dead silence while she was expecting him 
to answer, she heard the sound of feet running around the 
house. The front door! That was standing open, of course. 
She must get there and lock it. She hurried out through the 
dark dining-room, banging into a chair and after that into 
the table in her nervousness, and then groped her way 
through the hall by the dim light of the stars from the open 
door. As she hooked the screen she listened intently for 


Jones had lighted one of the oil lamps, their only 





those running steps. Well, of course, whoever it was had 
had time to get away down the lane by now if he wanted to. 
And then Jinney remembered the other person with her 
in Lark’s Nest at this minute, the sleeping strange girl up 
in Roseanna’s room, the dryad. Could it have been the 
dryad? Might she not have crept softly down the front 
stairs, come around and spied on Jinney in the kitchen? 
Strangely, this thought was no comfort to Jinney. It 
was so weird an idea that it frightened her even more than 
she had been frightened before. However, she felt impelled 
to go up to the room where the dryad was supposed to be 


sleeping, and see if she was really sleeping. She preferred - 


to feel her way up the stairs in the dark and light one of 
the lamps waiting on the table in the upper hall, rather than 
to go back into the kitchen for the lamp there. The more 
lamps lighted in the house the better, she felt. 
Roseanna’s door was just off the latch. Jinney pushed 
it open noiselessly and, shading the lamp chimney with 
her hand, went in. This was Roseanna’s room, simple 
and friendly like Roseanna herself, with its one picture 
of a ship in full sail running before the wind, its tidy 
bureau, two painted chairs, its little swinging shelf of 
favorite books (mostly about the sea), its round grass rug 
by the bed, and the bed itself, a narrow iron cot. But 
there it ended. All was simple and comforting like Rose- 
anna, until you came to the bed, and the dryad in the bed. 
There was nothing comforting or simple about that strange 
beautiful girl, whose lovely head lay on Roseanna’s pillow. 
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Yet, to all appearances, she was fast asleep. Jinney stood 
wondering, staring at her. Her inky hair had been let down, 
by Roseanna, of course, and brushed out. It lay a dark pool 
under her head, spread on the white pillow. Jinney turned 
to the clothes folded neatly on one of the painted chairs 
nearby. The silvery frock, as Jinney gazed at it, seemed to 
shiver and fade into the shadows of the room, its texture 
was so light and gauzy. Well, the clothes hadn’t been 
touched since Roseanna arranged them there for the weary 
girl, Jinney felt certain. But Roseanna’s own dressing gown 
and turkish leather slippers thrown on the foot of the bed 
looked suspicious; if the dryad had stolen down the front 
stairs and come around to the kitchen window, it was those 
things of Roseanna’s she had worn. 

“But no. She is never pretending,” Jinney finally per- 
suaded herself. “Nobody pretending to be asleep could 
ever lie so still as that or look so peaceful. It wasn’t her 
eyes I saw. She has been right here all the time.” 

Jinney stole out, closing the door tight after her. She set 
the lamp down and left it burning on the table at the head 
of the stairs, carrying down matches with her for the parlor 
lamp. But she did not go into the dark parlor after all. 


ETHEL COOK ELIOT'S seréal brings 
new mystery when Roseanna’s sailor 
comes to Lark’s Nest and the dryad 
vanishes as suddenly as she came 


For what has happened so far in this story see page forty-five 


“May I ask who is Pat?” 
the sailor asked, and Rose- 
anna told him the story 


Instead, she un- 
hooked the 
screen door and 
went out into 
the soft June 
night. She felt 
safer out of 
doors than she 
did in. The dim meadows 
and fields, for some rea- 
son, were more friendly 
to her senses than the 
house. 

All around the crickets 
were singing. The house 
lay at her back, looking 
more than ever in the 
starlight like a nest built 
there in the grass. Down 
on the state highway oc- 
casional motors went 
humming past, their 
headlights lighting up 
the night for an instant, and then leav- 
ing it darker than ever. It was exactly 
like this on all fine summer evenings. 
But Jinney herself had never, never 
known fear in it before. She longed to 
run as fast as she could down their 
lane to the road and hurry along be- 
side it to meet Roseanna and Simon 
as they returned from the village. But she had 
promised to stand by the house and the sleeping dryad. 
Besides, she couldn’t bear Simon to know that she had been 
really and truly frightened. There was one thing she could 
do, though. She could run up to the garage and make Pat 
come down to keep her company. She was afraid of the 
strangeness of the dryad; but she was not a bit afraid 
of Pat. 

She could not understand his not having answered her 
anxious call, and why his light had gone out like that, so 
suddenly! She was about to start off to get an answer to 
these puzzling questions from the hired boy himself when 
she stopped, surprised. Another car had come humming 
along the state highway but it had not hummed past. It had 
turned and was now making its way slowly, in noisy second 
speed up their lane. Its light was on the front door of 
Lark’s Nest, and glared on the windows. And now it had 
come to a stop down there at the foot of their grassy yard, 
and was standing, its tires deep in clover and devil’s 
paintbrush. 

Jinney was amazed, and she was not comforted. The 
things that had been happening to her this day were so 
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weird and unexpected that she was not at all ready to take 
it for granted that whoever had come in that car had come 
on a friendly call. 

But there was nothing for Jinney to do but to go back 
to the front door and wait to receive whoever had come in 
the car. As she swung about on the step and faced the lane 
the car’s headlight went out. And in that instant Jinney 
thought she had never experienced so jet dark a night. But 
it was only the contrast; the stars were still shining, and in 
a minute she would see them. ‘The car door was slammed. 
Silence for a minute. Then a giggle. 

Never before had Jinney felt grateful for Laura Fre- 
mont’s rather silly giggle. She clasped her hands together 
in gratitude and called out joyously, “Is that you, Laura?” 

“I'll say so, Jinney,” came the gay answer. “Where 
are you anyway? Why are you all so dark?” 

“T’ll light the light. Come along in,” Jinney’s voice rang 
with welcome. She quite forgot the sleeping dryad overhead 
and that all this commotion must certainly wake her. She 
hurried into the parlor and in a second or two the little 
room was cheerful with light. Jinney turned away from 
regulating the lamp wick to face Laura Fremont and one 
of the most attentive of her numerous beaux, George King. 

“Jeewhisercracks! But I’m glad to see you!” Jinney 
exclaimed. Laura looked slightly dazed by this welcome 
from the usually illusive and quiet Jinney. 

“That’s a new one, my child, isn’t it!” she laughed teas- 
ingly. “And anyway we haven’t come exactly to see you, 
you know. We’re here to get Roseanna and Simon to come 
over to the hotel and dance. It’s your bed-time, isn’t it ?” 

Jinney ignored the last remark. It was her principle 
never to let this older girl know how keenly her shots stung. 
“Too bad you bothered to come ’way over here tonight 
then,” she said coolly. “For Roseanna and Simon are out.” 

7] “Well, it’s 
obvious they’re 
out, my child. 
The point is, 
when will they 



























be in? They can’t be out for much or for long in this ceme- 
tery; that’s certain.’ She laughed for George’s benefit. 

Jinney kept cool. “Oh, I don’t know about this being a 
cemetery,” she replied lightly, “Do you think you can 
always tell about a place just by looking at it from the 
outside? We have plenty of excitement to keep us awake 
at Lark’s Nest.” 

Laura and George had found chairs for themselves near 
the open windows where they lounged at ease, mostly look- 
ing at each other. Laura threw back her white evening 
wrap, and her green dance frock was very pretty, Jinney 
thought. George picked up a book, John Masefield’s 
Collected Poems, and began idly turning the pages. 

“Excitement!” Laura echoed, yawning just a little. 
“Really? For instance—?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” Jinney sounded sharp and rude. 

“Oh, but it does.” Laura sat up straight and looked in 
earnest for once. “I’m dying to know. You Fields, the 
whole family of you, have a way of acting just exactly as 
though you’ve been interrupted in the most thrilling ad- 
ventures whenever anyone calls. I always feel that the 
minute my back is turned you'll go on with it again, what- 
ever it is. But nobody ever catches you at it. Now honestly, 
Jinney, be a little friendly and give us a hint. Take today, 
just today. What really nice and interesting thing has hap- 
pened at Lark’s Nest today?” 

“Today? Well, you’ve called on us twice. That’s some- 
thing.” 

Laura was still leaning forward, interested in Jinney 
for once, or so it seemed. “No, no,” she said quickly. “I 
want to know what makes your eyes, yours and Roseanna’s 
and Simon’s, so—shining, so alive. Callers have nothing 
to do with it. But it’s always like that. Let us in on the 
secret, Jinney. What is the excitement, the fun ?” 

Laura seemed so much in earnest that Jinney was tricked, 
for the minute, into earnestness too. She answered: ‘‘Why, 
I guess it’s just being alive that’s such fun. Waking up in 
the morning, you know, getting breakfast, lovely toast and 
coffee, washing Pegaway, the long grass in the fields and 
our lane, devil’s paintbrush and Queen 
Anne’s lace, mail—everything.” 

Laura stared, and George stared. Jinney 
became aware that all this was mere foolish- 
ness to them, and she grew red. “Oh, well!” 
she exclaimed, 
curling her feet 
up under her 
(Continued 
on page 44) 





Two eyes out in the night beyond 
the screen were watching her! She 
stopped dead, and in that instant 
the eyes withdrew into the darkness 
behind them and there was no sound 
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Let’s Talk 
about Red Hair 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 
Illustration by Katharine Shane 


F you have dark hair or light hair or in-between 
hair there may be some doubt as to whether you 
will consider your hair chiefly in your scheme 

of dressing. Possibly you'll find it wiser to think 
more about your eyes or size or complexion. But if 
you have red hair there is no doubt about it. You are 
committed to a scheme of dressing which takes it 
into account. 

Red hair dominates the situation. You can’t get 
away from it and if you’re wise you don’t want to. 
For red hair has marvelous decorative possibilities. 
It is color at its loveliest, inexpensive and home 
grown. 

The old idea in dealing with red hair was to use 
contrasting colors with it and the shades of blue 
were the chief favorites. We think now that this was the 
wrong idea. Red hair looks richer and deeper and more 
subtle in tone if it is supplemented by similar colors. 
Browns and tawny ruddy shades make it look richly vivid 
where blues only bring out the brassy tints in it. Peach, 
maize, pinky beige and sometimes flesh and a soft warm 
rose are also becoming. 

If the eyes are brown or green all this is particularly true 
and even if the eyes are blue it’s a safer general rule to 
follow. The only shades of blue that I ever like for red- 
haired girls are the green-blues such as turquoise or 
peacock, and it’s the green in these blues that makes them 
possible, for next to the brown-yellow-beige-henna-group 
the greens are the red-haired girl’s best friends. She can 
usually wear a live dark green, a blue green, and a medium 
soft green. Bright green is also all right but only in very 
small quantities. Grays fall in with the blues in my mind, 
and should be avoided. White is too harsh and should be 
ignored for cream color, 

The final test for any color, of course, is to hold it next 
to the face and see how it affects your complexion. A great 
many red-haired girls are pale, and this is one of the 
reasons why it always seems to me that the warm henna and 
peach shades become them. A certain amount of the warmth 
of these colors is reflected in the face and helps out the 
natural color. 

The red-haired girl should watch her whole costume very 
carefully, for she demands a more subtle color harmony 
than a good many other types. Be careful, for instance, in 
buying a coat and see not only that the color of the material 
is right but also the lining and the fur. As an example, red 
fox and cross fox are much more becoming than the darker 
skins, and any brown fur is better than a gray one. 

If you are getting a little piece of jewelry try to choose 
carnelian or topaz or turquoise or a creamy ivory which will 
harmonize with you and your clothes. 

Don’t spoil your brown-beige costume by buying black 
shoes or gray-beige stockings. Pay a little more attention to 
the exact shade of your gloves. It doesn’t cost any more and 
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it’s a great help to the 
looks of your costume. 

Inasmuch as we 
have decided that red 
hair is a great advantage, it 
follows logically that you 
should take care of it and 
give it the best possible 
chance to shine for all it is 
worth. Red hair varies in 
texture and ability to curl 
just as any other shade varies, but it rewards you for good 
care much more brilliantly. Brush it carefully each day 
with a clean brush, using an upward, outward stroke. Wipe 
off the brush on a clean towel between strokes and use the 
towel to rub the scalp. 

Another thing that prevents gloss as well as fluffiness is 
careless shampooing. Use lots of suds, scrub well and rinse 
thoroughly. Then do the same thing all over again. 

Almost never, I think, should red hair be artificially 
waved. It is so lovely in its color that you can really depend 
on that and good grooming to be decoration enough. If it 
is straight, you will usually find that it is the type of hair 
that looks best that way. 

Red-haired girls usually have a tendency to freckle 
easily and their skins are often thin and delicate. Exposure 
to the strong sun results not only in freckles, but also in 
a painful sunburn. It is unwise for the red-haired girl to 
go without a hat or with short sleeves in strong sunlight. 
She should be careful, too, to use a protective cream or 
lotion on her face. and arms before exposing them even 
moderately to sun or wind. 

And last, but certainly as important as anything, if your 
family and friends act as if they thought red hair were a 
joke, don’t mind them. For you and I and a great many 
others know that red hair is really something to live up to. 






Strong sunlight 
means sunburn for 
the red-haired girl 
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Packing the Picnic Lunch 


summer would be like without 
filled lunch baskets and marshmal- 
low roasts is sad to contemplate. 

Of course, there are winter picnics, too. I remember one 
prepared at a moment’s notice, when bread and butter 
sandwiches—four of them apiece—plenty of bacon toasted 
over a fire which we built in front of a log by the edge of the 
stream, hard cooked eggs, oranges and coffee, made a 
meal that, after our long tramp in the snow, tasted like 
nectar and ambrosia on Olympus. On another winter picnic, 
we climbed an icy gorge, and at the top regaled ourselves 
on veal cutlets and rolls and hot coffee which we cooked 
over a fire, this time built on a 
rock in the middle of the stream. 

But, to most of us, the word 
“picnic” calls up a picture of 
summer skies and cool woods 
and fruit and sandwiches spread 
out on a flat rock or a little clear- 
ing under a tree. Or you may 
live in a town where there are | 
still hay wagons and picnics may ' 
mean driving out into the country 
in the dusk to eat your supper by 
a campfire and ft 
a long drive home ; 
with the full moon “a 
coming up over 
the fields and. 
Good Night, La- 
dies, and Sweet / 
Adeline ringing 
out as the wagon 
trundles over the 
road. 

“The girls will 
bring the lunch 
and the boys will 
get the wagon,” 
that is the time- 
honored arrange- 
ment for hay ride 
picnics, with Kay 
Martin’s married sister, perhaps, or a favorite 
teacher or Girl Scout captain for chaperon. And 
whether we hay ride or tramp or bicycle or go by 
automobile or boat to the place where the picnic 
is to take place, we are always hungry and food 
looms up as an important item of the day. 
That is what I want to discuss in this article— 
picnic food and its preparation and packing. 

Sometimes the best way to take care of the lunch is for 
each person to volunteer to bring the thing she makes best. 
“I'll bring stuffed eggs and you bring cup cakes,” may 
solve the problem. But other times it is more fun if the 
girls meet the day before at one person’s house (or that 
morning if it is an afternoon picnic) and prepare all the 
lunch at one time. Then separate boxes may be packed 
for each person. If it’s a Girl Scout picnic, you might 
all meet at your Girl Scout Little House. 

In preparing for a picnic, as for any meal, the first 
step is to plan a menu that is well balanced, not only 
dietetically but artistically. The food should contain all 


ICNICS—that is a blissful 
word to most of us, and what 
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“Sweet Adeline” ringing out 
as the wagon trundles on 


the elements necessary to supply the 
needs of the body so that you and 
your guests will come home feeling 
fit, and there should be variety 
in color, form and texture. The 
appearance of food has a real effect on both the appetite 
and the digestion. 

A picnic menu should include the following items, and 
from them you can make innumerable picnic menus that 
will be well balanced and attractive: 

A bread of some kind—sandwiches, rolls, biscuits or 
bread and butter. 

A meat or meat substitute—stuffed eggs, cheese, bacon, 
frankfurters, cold meats, chicken, chops, steak or ham. 

A salad—potato salad or vege- 
table salad—or a raw vegetable 
such as tomato, cucumber, onions, 
celery, green peppers or lettuce. 

A dessert of plain fruit in sea- 
son or a jellied fruit with cookies, 
cup cakes, stuffed dried fruits 
or marshmallows. 

A beverage—milk, water, coffee 
or lemonade. 

In one of the menus that can be 
planned with the list as a guide, 
each picnic guest receives the fol- 
lowing, packed neatly in an in- 
i. dividual lunch box: 


sardine and onion sandwich 
peanut butter sandwiches 
pimento cream cheese sandwich 
asparagus or medley sandwich 
bread and butter sandwich 

slice of bacon or 2 stuffed eggs 
potato salad 

Assorted relishes—rad- 
ishes, olives, pickled baby 
beets 

1 orange 

2 small cup cakes 
lemonade 
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It would be easier to 
have the sandwiches all 
alike, and you may use 
one kind, if you prefer, 
but I have given you 
several because every- 
body likes variety at a 
picnic and because it 
gives me a chance to 
give you recipes for 
many kinds of sand- 
wiches. I put in bacon because a picnic is so much more 
delightful if there is a fire, and every meal needs some- 
thing hot. The potato salad is an opening to tell you of a 
new way to serve a salad; the cup cakes allow me to 
supply you with a recipe for a very useful all round 
cake that can be used in endless ways, and the lemonade 
you already know how to make if you read the article on 
iced beverages that appeared in The American Girl not 
many months ago. 

When you start to prepare the luncheon, have all your 
supplies at hand. This saves time and a great deal of 

. (Continued on page 32) 
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More Swimming Stunts by 
Illustrations by 


somebody suggests a swim. 
“I suppose the water is 
the coolest place, but I’m tired 
of going out to the raft and 
back again and out and back. 
I can’t dive, and I can’t seem 
to learn.” Helen speaks. 
Helen is timid in the water, 
and can’t make up her mind to 
go in head first, even though 
she has lived near the bay all 
her life. 

“T know some stunts,” says 
Phyllis. “Let's try them.” 
Phyllis won her life-saving 
badge in camp this summer. 

So everybody gets into her 
bathing suit 
and the race 
to the bath- 
ing beach 
begins. Heat 
forgotten, 
long skinny 
brown legs 
and short 
stocky ones 
scramble 
down the path and over the rocks. Some plunge in from the 
springboard on the end of the long dock, but others, like 
Helen, take off from the shore and make their way slowly 
and painstakingly to the raft. 

“What about your stunts, Phyllis?” someone asks when 
the first splashing is over and everybody feels a little cooler. 

“All right. We'll try the ‘wheelbarrow’ first,” replies 
Phyllis, and beckons Virginia, “for,” she explains, “it 
takes two to do this stunt.” 

While the rest watch, Phyllis, in swimming position, puts 
her hands on the hips of Virginia, who is in front of her 
also in swimming position, and Virginia puts her legs 
around Phyllis’ waist. Then they swim, Virginia doing the 
breast stroke with her arms and Phyllis doing the frog 
kick with her legs, rolling along like a wheelbarrow. 

The stunt looks like such a lot of fun that, two by two, 
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the rest flop off the raft and try it, until only Helen and 
Betty remain, watching the others splashing riotously. 

“Oh, come along, Helen,” begs Betty. “It looks easy.” 

And at last Helen, feeling that she is missing a rare good 
time, consents to have a try. Soon she is “wheelbarrowing” 
with the best of them, and forgetting her dislike of getting 
her face under water. 

Phyllis knew a great many more double stunts and stunts 
for groups. And before long, many of the girls who bathed 
at that particular beach were more at home and at ease in 
the water than ever before. Not only that, but some of the 
timid ones overcame their fear and actually learned to dive. 

Phyllis had learned them at camp, where, every swimming 
hour, for more than two weeks, the swimming councillor 
taught them a new one. When the day had come for the 
water carnival, there wasn’t a girl in camp who couldn’t 
do something. Here are some of the stunts that won ap- 
plause: 


Log Rolling 


Have two large logs with bark on, of equal size. The 
contestants stand on logs and spin with feet, covering a 
given distance. There will be many duckings during the 
process of learning to balance on the logs, but those all 
help to make you at home under the water. This may be 
done in fairly shallow water, so it is a good stunt for be- 
ginners as well as for advanced swimmers. 


Tug of War 


Four small ropes are tied together at one end and the 
free ends are each tied around the waist of a girl. The four 
teams are then spread out like a cross. Each girl swims and 
tries to carry the others with her. The girl who covers the 
greatest distance in a given time wins. 


Target Diving 
Targets made of pasteboard are floated on the water, 
different distances from the diving board. Each target has 


a different score. Some must be dived through and some 
(Continued on page 47) 
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ONE. To start mak- 
ing splints, pound the 
log with an axe head, 
head in to give a 
square end (A) and 
make two cuts 
two inches apart (B) 


Slow 
Growth 
Bx Spring 
Woed 
Summer 
Weed 


TWO. A tree of slow 
growth is_ selected 
for splints, and sharp 
and repeated hard 
blows must be 
struck to cause the 
tings to _ separate 








THREE. Doubling 
back, as in the pic- 
ture, makesit easier to 
separate the splints. 
Diagram A_ shows 
weaving for bottom 
of basket, B for sides 
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an Adirondack 


F THE many types of packs and pack harnesses 
now used by campers, the Adirondack pack basket 
is the favorite of many. It holds its shape regardless 

of its contents or degree of fullness, an advantage which 
one can probably appreciate only after having a half empty 
pack sack pound the small of one’s back, or after feeling 
a pack full of cooking utensils and food containers play 
hide and seek with one’s ribs and vertebrae. An Adirondack 
pack basket, if correctly designed, well made, equipped with 
a good harness and not too heavily loaded, is a very comfort- 
able type of pack. Its chief disadvantage is the fact that 
it does not shed water. This can be overcome, however, by 
making a canvas or oilcloth cover. 

Probably many Girl Scouts and Girl Scout leaders are 
familiar with the “Andrée pack.” This is one of the smaller 
sizes of a well-shaped type of Adirondack pack basket. Bas- 
kets like these were made and used by the Indians long be- 
fore the advent of the white man; and most of the baskets 
in use to-day are made by tribes of Iroquois or Algonquin 
Indians. 

One of the centers of this industry is the Saint Regis 
reservation on the south bank of the Saint Lawrence river, 
near the spot where the boundary line between New York 
state and Canada joins the river. Here, when I visited the 
village last summer, I heard the musical and rhythmic 
“tump-tump-tump” of axe head on log, and following the 
sound found a stalwart Indian pounding steadily on a 
black ash log which had been cut far up the Ottawa river, 
over fifty miles distant. Black ash in the neighborhood had 
been exterminated as the result of decades of basket making. 
Nearby, an Indian woman was trimming the splints and 
tving them in coils. In order to keep them cool, moist and 
pliable she placed them in an earthen pit beneath a loose 
plank of the kitchen floor. 

In another part of the village, two men and a woman 
were weaving baskets, doing it with almost incredible speed. 
Their baskets, however, betrayed the fact that they had been 
making baskets for many moons since last they had used 
baskets for carrying loads. The baskets, although deftly and 
staunchly made, were far too “tubby” in shape to carry a 
load well. 

Because I could find no Indian pack basket on this res- 
ervation that suited me and, as my old one was wearing out, 
I returned to camp determined to make my own—and that 
determination led to some of the best fun of the camp sea- 
son. Incidentally, while the following description concerns 
the making of a pack basket, the same material and same 
methods could be used to make many other types of baskets. 

First, several of us visited a swamp, for a black ash pre- 
fers to stand with its toes in the water. I knew there were 
black ashes there because they had advised me of their 
presence the previous September by unanimously turning a 
clear, strong yellow before the other trees had done more 
than think about their autumn colors. We cast about for 
some time looking for the right tree. At last we found it— 
one that had grown slowly until it was about six inches in 
diameter, straight, symmetrical and free from knots to a 
height of eight to ten feet, and yet so overtopped by sur- 
rounding trees that it was not likely to survive for many 
years. We cut it and carried the butt log back to camp. 

The bark was peeled from the log and then we “headed 
in” with the axe, as at X in the first diagram A, to give a 
square end to the log. Next, holding the log firmly, we 
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Indian Pack Basket 


started pounding along the top of the log. Good, smart 
blows were delivered, and no portion of the surface of that 
part of the log from which we hoped to peel splints was 
spared a vigorous pounding. We were careful, however, to 
strike squarely so that the sharp edge of the axe head would 
not break the fibers of the wood. 

Soon, at the end of the log, it was apparent that the layers 
of wood were beginning to separate. Each annual ring or 
year’s growth was splitting away from its neighbor. This 
was due to the fact that those cells in the wood which were 
formed during the rapid growth of early spring were large, 
open and comparatively thin-walled. The walls of these 
were broken down and separated by the blows, which did 
not affect the small, closely-packed, thick-walled cells of 
the summer wood. The latter remained intact to form the 
splints. It was necessary to select a tree of slow growth, 
that is, one whose annual rings were rather narrow, because 
a rapid growth or wide-ringed tree would not only be diffi- 
cult to pound, but the splints would be altogether too thick. 

Two cuts about two inches apart were now made with 
the hatchet at the end of the log, one on either side of the 
strip of splints which we hoped to remove—first diagram B. 
We found that about eight layers had been loosened, as 
shown in the second photograph, and these we slowly pried 
up and stripped off, pulling on all eight at once and doub- 
ling them back toward the top of the log as we pulled. This 
tended to make layers sheer off, one from another, rendering 
the final separating of them easier. In removing the first 
strip we found that we must guard against a tendency for 
it to become narrower. This was overcome by thorough 
pounding over an area somewhat wider than the breadth 
of the strip and by occasionally making longitudinal cuts 
along the sides of the strips. About a thousand sharp blows 
of the hatchet were necessary to loosen a strip of eight 
layers from a log eight feet long. If a heavier axe had been 
used fewer blows would have been required. 

The second and third strips, peeled from either side of 
the first, came off much easier; and by the time the fourth 
one was removed we had enough splints for a basket. Ten 
of the best splints were selected and their edges trimmed. 
These were woven together near their centers to form the 
bottom of the basket—third diagram A. These splints, the 
“warp,” were then turned upward around the four edges 
of the bottom of the basket and held in this position while 
narrow splints, the “weft,” about half an inch wide, made 
by splitting the wider ones with a jack knife, were woven in 
and out among the uprights. One of the upright splints at 
the side of the basket was split so as to provide an uneven 
number of uprights. This was necessary in order that suc- 
ceeding circumferentials (the narrow strips) might alternate 
with each other in their “under and over’ arrangement—as 
in third diagram B. Circumferentials were spliced by shav- 
ing thin, pointing and overlapping the adjoining ends. 

As we wove, the corners of the basket tended to become 
rounded. This did no harm as long as the back, which was 
to be against one’s body, was kept flat. Similarly in building 
up the basket, the back was kept straight while the bulges 
and constrictions were worked out on the other three sides. 
The fourth photograph and diagrams illustrate this. It was 
the neglect of these two precautions which rendered the 
Indian baskets which I had seen so ‘‘tubby.” 

Enlarging the diameter of the basket as we worked up- 
ward proved somewhat difficult. It was necessary to keep 

(Continued on page 35) 


FOUR. As the narrow 
circumferential is 
woven between the 
uprights, one side of 
the basket must be 
kept flat, so it will 
rest against the back 


FIVE. Double back 
the uprights at the 
top (A) and bind the 
reinforcing hoops, 
X and Z, with a 
tough black ashi splint 
as shown in 
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SIX. Here is the bas- 
ket in use. A shows 
the harness attached, 
and the shaded area 
of B indicates where 
the heaviest weight 
should be _ placed 
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Diving, riding surf-boards, races from 
raft to boathouse, water polo and scores of 
other stunts — these are 
what all our Girl Scout 
swimmers are doing at 
thetr summer camps 


Riding a surf-boagd behind a swift 
motorboat—that is a favorite sport of 
this Houston, Texas, girl who spends 
her vacation at lovely Camp Jacinto 





There’s no excuse for Birmingham, 
Alabama, Girl Scouts being unable to 
swim, for here are smooth waters 
in which to learn all the strokes 


The picture at the bottom of the 
page shows Girl Scouts of Southern 
California warming up on the beach 
near their camp ‘“‘where the mountains 
meet the sea at Santa Monica” 
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One, two, three, go! 
And then the race begins! 








Sparkling mornings, sunny afternoons 
when the water is soft and cooling, 
even rainy days 
find these campers 
in bathing suits and “s 


splashing merrily V 
yj 
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These girls are at Camp 


Houston, West Virginia They do stunt dives at the 
St. Louis Girl Scout camp 
s 





Swimming time at 
Camp Kiloqua of the 
Bradford, Pennsylva- 
nia, Girl Scouts, 
means diving time too 


Green woods and cool 
waters—what more 
could campers want? 
ask Morriswood, 
Connecticut, girls 





coma, Washington, Girl 
the whole of Puget Sound 
" when they are at camp 





“TET’S dress up!” 
a Girl Scout 
cries, and before you 
know it a play is be- 
gun. Everyone forgets 
that she is she, and 
becomes her, the girl 
of somebody’s story. 
And what a variety 
of natural settings 
Girl Scout camps have 
to offer! These camps 
in the hills with silver 
birch and gnarled oak 
trees and those by 
lakes where the water 
slips into a fairy dell 
and frogs croak, are 
scenes already made. 
Pretend? Why, you 
can’t help pretending 
where summer grass 
is a carpet and the summer sky a glori- 
ous backdrop! 


The Duchess 
appears in “Alice 
in Waterland’’ 


A costume room ina chest— 


For Camp Tall Trees’ plays 


Costumes aren’t difficult, either. It’s 
surprising how old clothes can be trans- 
formed with a little paint and a stitch 
or two. And marvels can be accom- 
plished with crépe paper and paste. 

But at Tall Trees, the Philadelphia 
Girl Scout camp, they have a wonderful 
way of solving the costume problem. 
Everyone—mothers and captains and 
girls and friends—is asked to remember 
the camp Hope Chest when cleaning 
closets and attics. Brightly colored rain- 
coats that leak, for instance, are put in 
it in the spring and, lo! out they come 
some summer day at camp transformed 
into shining cloaks for medieval knights. 
Old ribbon and silk and cretonnes may 
become almost anything when a play is 
in preparation. This Hope Chest idea is 
worth trying, if your camp or your troop 
likes dramatics—and who doesn’t! 


Alice, in a Water Wonderland 
Comes to Camp Alice Chester 


“Come on! Come on! Oh, my ears and 
whiskers, hurry up or you'll be too late!” 

Sure enough, the rabbit! Alice has 
come to life in a new Wonderland! The 
walrus and the carpenter, Tweedle Dum 
and Dee, they were all there, at the 
amusing water pageant given by camp 
Alice Chester of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The whole thing began with Alice and 
her nurse sitting on the bank reading the 







A 
Scout wears a dress 


of 








Where Girl Scouts 


Knights and ladies, Robin Hood and Captain 


they all 


story while the Won- 
derland people acted 
what she read. Bunny 
led the way through 
the hole and up the 
steps of a water slide 
where he pulled Alice 
down to a_ lovely 
raft decorated with 
branches. A frog 
school awaited them 
with a tortoise teacher. 

Then came the long 
procession of the 
Queen’s Court of 
Honor; the Knave 
carrying a _ cushion 
with a white water 
lily on it and the 
Duchess with her 
child made out of 
two balloons and a 
squawker. There were mermaids and 
Spade and Diamond polo players besides, 
and every time the Queen said, “Off with 
their heads!” it was a signal for a race 
or contest of some sort. Other stunts by 
the Lobster Quadrille took place and 
finally the King sent Alice a water lily 
as a symbol of fun and health and 
happiness. So the pageant ended, and all 
agreed it was the best ever presented. 


Porto Rico Girl 


cocoanut leaves 


may appear any day now in Girl 


Masquerades and Field Day 
They were given at Camp Hoffman 


You never expect to see Beau Geste 
talking with The Three Musketeers or 
Aunt Polly and Tom Sawyer standing 
next to a Tale of Two Cities, but they did 
it at Hoffman’s Own at the Book Mas- 
querade. Barberry Gate and We by 
Charles Lindbergh were there, also. 

And there were gypsies, too, at Hoff- 
man. The camp field day was turned over 
to a real gypsy band—at least you would 
never have known the difference, they 
wore such colorful bandannas and were 
so nicely tanned, and they had such 
things to eat! Squaw corn on toast, beans 
baked in a bean hole, club sandwiches, 
coffee and doughboys with blueberry 
sauce! Around the open fires in a circle 
of trees, belts and pocket books and 
bean-bags with weird-looking faces, cur- 
tain pulls and camp cookbooks were on 
sale. Then, at three o’clock, the visitors 
gathered at the theatre for stunts. Winds 
gave The Scene of the Happy Home Un- 
derground which was taken from the 
story of Peter Pan, and Wildwood acted 
out The Trial of Who Stole the Tarts 
from Alice in Wonderland. Sunset, Green- 
wood and Birch Cove followed with 
scenes from Tennyson’s /dylls of the 
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“It was the schooner ‘Hesperus’ ” that sailed at the Phillipsburg, Pennsylvania, Girl Scout camp 
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Pitch Their Tents 


Kidd, favorite people from favorite stortes— 
Scout plays and pageants, presented at camp 





King, the story of John Smith and the 
Indians, and The Saga of King Harold. 
Finally the gypsies sang and acted out a 
gypsy ballad. 


Stunt nights and pajama revels— 


Camp Osborn is the place 


At Camp Osborn, the Orange, New 
Jersey camp, there are Brownies, Fire- 
flies, Ferndust and Stardust—and Stunt 
Nights, what’s more! A mock trial of the 
councillors and a version of Romeo and 
Juliet are only part of one Saturday eve- 
ning’s fun. A pajama party was another 
stunt. They wore pajamas of all colors 
of the rainbow. The party started with a 
march and a snake walk and ended with 
a wild clamor of spoons that soon was 
drowned in ecstatic murmurs when the 
ice cream was served. 

But these Osborn Girl Scouts have, be- 
sides, given a pageant of King Arthur’s 
Court. Here is a short description of it: 

“The nuns came in singing Follow the 
Queen, followed by King Arthur who was 
attended by Lords and Ladies in waiting, 
and the knights who were to rescue their 
colors from the tournament on the pre- 
vious day. The knights were presented 
with the colors of the king’s court. 





The next scene took place one thou- 
sand years later in a Girl Scout camp. 
The girls came in to receive their colors, 
signalling that they were a part of the 
color guard.” 


From Camelot to Indian days— 
Run the plays at Bonnie Brae 


From Camelot in The Quest of Ga- 
waine, through The Gifts of Time, a 
morality play by the younger girls, on to 
a lovely pageant, The Indian Maidens’ 
Feast—so ran the dramatic program of 
Camp Bonnie Brae of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Girl Scouts. In Bonnie 
Brae Echoes, the camp newspaper, there 
appeared a description of The Indian 
Maidens’ Feast. Here it is: 

“Again the cail of the tom-tom as- 
sembled the girls together around the fire 
circle. This time there was to be some- 
thing different! 

“All the newly arrived Indian maids 
trouped down to the fire in their Indian 
gowns, seriously repeating the vow over 
and over again, so that they would be 
able to say it perfectly. 

“When all was silent Nokomis ex- 
plained the meaning of a meeting of this 
kind. One after the other each girl knelt 


a 





The girls of Cleveland, Ohio, gave an Indian 
pageant at camp in bright, colorful costumes 


on the ground and placed a hand on a 
stone and solemnly said the Indian vow 
This brought to their minds the Indian 
maidens of long ago repeating the same 
vow in front of their tribes.” 

There were stunts, too, at Bonnie Brae 
One of them was THE AMERICAN GIRL 
stunt, given in the dining-room one night 
by the Sherwood group after supper. 
Girls with sample copies of the magazine 
and subscription blanks went around to 
the tables after the performance was over 
and collected sixty-two subscriptions. We 
think it was a fine idea! 

And, by the way, do youknow there is a 
new AMERICAN GirRL stunt this year? 
You may have it by writing to Elsie 
Wrase, AMERICAN Grr Circulation 


Manager, at 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York, and asking for it. 
(Continued on page 47) 


“And she’s off with the raggle-taggle gypsies, oh!” sings this gypsy band at Camp Juliette Low, of the Georgia Girl Scouts, as they strum banjos 
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This lovely camp silhouette was sent by Eleanor J. Gerbrach of Troop Two, Lynn, Massachusetts 


Deer I Have Seen 


NE DAY I was watching a doe. She 

ran down a hill and stopped under a 
weeping willow tree. She stayed there quite 
a while looking up at the top of the hill. 
She seemed to be watching for somebody 
or something. Then she walked slowly 
into some nearby woods, looking back 
all the time. A few minutes later a beau- 
tiful little dotted fawn came running 
down the hill. He followed the same 
course as the doe, running into the 
woods to meet her. The doe probably 
was waiting for her baby under the 
weeping willow tree. 

Another time, I saw a doe and three 
fawns. These all seemed to be running 
close together. Suddenly the doe stood 
up very straight and still, sniffing the 
air. The fawns saw this and did the 
same. It was interesting to note how 
they copied their mother. 

I shall always remember the picture 
of those deer—ELEANOR S. Hayne, 
Troop One, Pocantico Hills, New York. 


Mother Skunk’s Brood 


It was an afternoon in late spring and 
our two patrols were out for a hike 
on a country road. One of the girls 
noticed a queer noise which sounded 
across the river and we peeped through 
the bushes. To our surprise, there on the 
other bank of the river was a Mother 
Skunk and her family of three little 
ones. The noise was the mother calling 
her babies. 

They had evidently just taken a lesson 
in drinking water because they were at 
the river’s edge just starting up the bank. 
The Mother Skunk had one of the little 
ones in her mouth by the nape of the 





A lamb among sheep—they belong to Betty Baymore, Norwalk, 
Ohio, who was proud to take their picture and send it in 


neck, as a cat carries her kittens. In this 
fashion Mother Skunk scrambled up the 
bank and out of sight. The other two 
tried to follow but it was hard work as 
they were only learning. In a little while 
Mother Skunk came back and took the 
second one in the same manner, and then 
the third. When she disappeared the 
third time we knew we would not see her 
again, so we went on.—Marion CHILDs, 
Troop One, Huntington, Massachusetts. 


A Day in the Woods 


’Twas daybreak in the woods. A breath- 
less hush, 

And then a faint, faint murmur through 
the trees. 

A sleepy chirp. Another. All at once 

The air was filled with different melodies. 


*’Twas midday in the forest. Silence now. 
The hot sun stood directly overhead. 

The air was heavy with the summer's heat 
And round about, the forest life seemed dead. 


*Twas evening in the woods, and all was calm 
The sun was sinking in a maze of light. 
A solitary bird flew overhead, 

And all were making ready for the night. 


*Twas midnight in the woods. And over all 
A gentle sense of peace and quiet fell. 
A summer breeze passed gently through the 
woods 
And passing, seemed to whisper, “All is well.” 
SARAH GOLDSTIEN, 
Troop Twenty-Seven, Indianapolis. 


Mr. Chipmunk at Home 


While out for a walk one day in a 
small woods, I caught sight of a little 
reddish-brown chipmunk that was pret- 
tier than the average because he had 
sharper black and gray markings the 
entire length of his back 
and tail. After staring at 
me a few seconds with his 
dark, beady eyes, he 
whisked his tail and went 
into the ground. 

I walked over and 
knelt to examine the spot 
where he had disappeared. 
I was rewarded by finding 
his home. The roof con- 
sisted of two roots which 
forked out above the 
ground. On top of them 
was a flat, glaciated peb- 
ble, the size of a man’s 
fist, covering all but a 
small entrance. This open- 


The Beholder 


‘*Beauty is in the Eye of the Beholder’ 


This is a page written and illus- 
trated by Girl Scouts. On it are 
published your letters, not more 
than 275 words in length, telling 
of something interesting you have 
seen outdoors. You may also 
draw in India ink headings and 
illustrations for this page, as well 
as send in nature photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop 
number. To every girl whose 
contribution is accepted, The Be- 
holder will award a book. 





ing, which was partly concealed by little 
stones, grasses, and moss, led into what 
the chipmunk must have cailed his parlor. 
It was lined with roots, soft dirt, hay, and 
dead leaves, and seemed as smooth and 
soft as a bird’s nest. An underground root 
served as a semi-partition between the 
parlor and a little hole, just big enough 
for Mr. Chipmunk’s body, probably used 
as the hall, and made by burrowing 
through soft dirt. 

Beyond this, I could not see, but the 
little animal had so cunningly taken ad- 
vantage of a natural shelter, that it is 
possible he also had his snug bedroom 
and back door cleverly hidden some- 
where among the rocks and grasses on 
the little slope—Emma Dost, Troop 
One, Carlstadt, New Jersey. 


Wildcat versus Partridge 


My cousin, 
my brother, and 
I set out to 
climb Mt. 
Baker, a moun- 
tain in the Adi- 
rondacks. A 
man told us to 
be careful and 
keep our eyes 
open because 
wildcats had 
been seen up 
there in the 
woods. 

Our climb 
was uneventful “Puh-poom”—it means 
and we Were “Lightning’—is best 
half way down friend to Clarita ——- 

, > Troo Sixteen, out 
peg So eo Peandons, Fatiternls 
tling in the brush. Of course, we thought 
of the wildcats. We all three stood still 
and looked at each other. As the noise 
came toward us, my cousin picked up a 
branch and waited. 

Imagine our state of mind when out 
walked an innocent little partridge!— 
FLoreENCE Hotroyp, Troop 132, Nor- 
wood, Pennsylvania. 





Your Pets at Camp 


When you go to camp this summer, 
think of THE AMERICAN Grrv! Send in 
pictures and stories of your camp pets, 
your bird and animal friends. If you can 
draw, send us headings in India ink. 
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Gull Ledge 


(Continued from page 9) 
be on mainland right soon. We can be 
on mainland next week, I’m a-sayin’.” 

Up above Jean grasped Jasey’s hand, 
silently making sure she was awake and 
listening, and they held their breaths to 
hear what more was to come. 

“They old enough to fetch pay, think 
ye?” the old man asked. 

“They’m old enough to put out to 
work,” the old woman told him, with 
a grim determination in her voice. 
“Old enough to 
hire out to work 
fields. I raised ’em 
right, I did, with a 
rope end, and what 
they earn we git! 
We’'m goin’ to take 
things easy now, 
off’n their pay.” 

“We got to be 
keerful who we put 
‘em out to,” the 
old man said. 
“Some folks is 
fools; some folks 
is like to put no- 
tions in their heads 
an’ get ’em thinkin’ 
they want to be 
eddicated. Then 
they ain’t goin’ to 
give us their pay.” 

“IT aint born 
yestiddy,” the old 
woman said with a 
sneer. “I ain’t put- 
tin’ them out to no decent folks. And us 
gits the pay.” The twins clung to each 
other in sudden fear of this unknown 
future, but what the old woman said next 
was lost in the whistling of the wind. 

“I says we get a blow tonight,” they 
heard the old man shout, and then the 
clamor of the wind increased. Through 
the cracks between the boards the wind 
blew with increasing intensity, not com- 
ing in gusts but continuously and with 
continuously greater force. The light, 
which was dim in the place where Jean 
and Jasey lay, went out as the wind tore 
a slab from the side of the shack and 
blew out the flame of the oil lamp, and 
the old man fumbled for his lantern. 

He struck match after match, but 
finally he had it alight and the twins 
could see again. They crept to the edge 
of the floor of their shelflike room and 
peered down. The old woman sat on the 
edge of the tumble-down bed, her hands 
clasped in her lap and a look of fear on 
her face, for she had never grown to be 
unafraid of the storm when it swept 
across the water. 

The old man showed no such fear. 
Carrying the lantern he moved here and 
there, finding his slicker and nor’wester, 
putting his feet into his broken storm- 
boots. His thought was of his fishing 
boat, perhaps not safely moored against 
such a blow, and he was preparing to go 
out into the storm. 

The tide was high now and if the 
storm was not too angry he could run 
the boat across the bar to safer shelter 
in the lee of the ledge, but as he turned 





This is a picture of Elizabeth Ladd, the girl who 
ordered “Gull Ledge’ from Ellis Parker Butler 


to the door the old woman cried out 
and ran to him and grasped his arm. She 
was afraid to be alone in the tempest, 
but he threw her hand off his arm and 
opened the door. The old woman turned 
and grasped the ragged blanket from 
the bed and threw it over her head and 
followed him out into the storm. She 
would not be left behind. 

Instantly the door, weakened by many 
such furious storms as this, opened 
outward, and slammed shut with a vio- 
lence that tore it 
from its rusty 
hinges, splintering 
its boards, and the 
wind rushed in like 
some wild animal 
bent on destroying 
all it could reach. 
In the utter dark- 
ness, Jean and 
Jasey could hear 
the clatter of the 
few pans as they 
were swept from 
the shelves, the 
clatter of the box- 
chairs as they were 
blown across the 
floor and the creak- 
ing of the broken 
door. 

Never had such 
a gale invaded Pe- 
nobscot Bay. The 
air, driven at tem- 
pest speed from 
the source of storms in the region of the 
West Indies, was of an almost tropical 
hotness. The shanty shook and swayed. 

“Jasey, we got to git down from 
here,” Jean cried. “I’m skeered we’m 
goin’ to blow over.” 

They had no need to dress, for they 
slept in their scanty clothes. They felt 
for the ladder and, one following the 
other, backed down to the kitchen. Jean 
went first and as her foot reached down 
she uttered a cry. 

“The water’s in,” she said. “It’m up 
to my ankle already on the floor. I’m 
skeered, Jasey.” 

She had good reason to be frightened. 
The gale was increasing, the wind ripped 
the tin patches and the loose boards from 
the roof and sides of the shanty, and the 
waves—driven by the gale—were now 
beating against the windward side of the 
shanty, and no sooner had Jasey stepped 
down into the water beside Jean than 
there came a crash against the shanty 
that crushed the wall and would have 
swept the miserable structure off the 
ledge had not two of its posts been set 
deep into the pile of stones on which one 
end of the shanty stood. 

The twins grasped each other and 
stood in fear, for the blow against the 
shanty was now repeated again and 
again, and they knew what it must be. 
Old O’Shonessy’s fishing boat, dragged 
from its mooring, was beating itself to 
pieces against the shanty, and being 
hurled against it again and again by the 
waves that rode the wind-heaped tide. 

(Continued on page.34) 








Wherever Tennis 
Champions gather 
you will find 
these shoes! 


EDS grip surely, preventing slip- 
ping and sliding whether the 
court be of grass, clay or wood. They 
fit snugly—giving comfort every 
minute they are on the feet. 

So wherever great tennis champions 
gather you will find Keds being worn. 
A list of the biggest matches played 
in 1927 proves once again that Keds 
are still the favorite shoes of tennis 
champions. 


Keds soles are made of fine springy 
rubber. The uppers are light yet 
made strong to protect your ankles 
against sudden twists. The special 
Feltex innersole gives added comfort. 

Keds come in all popular styles at 
prices from $1.25 to $4.50. Ask for them 
by name and make sure that the name Keds 
is on the shoe. Write for our free booklet 
containing information on games, sports, 
camping, vacation suggestions and other 
interesting subjects. Dept. 187, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
They are not Keds unless 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the name Keds is on the shoe 


The “JUNO”— White with black 
or tan trimming, or brown with 
tantrimming, or gray with _. f 
gray trimming. 









But read her story on page forty-three. Perhaps you can do what she did 








“The llama is sometimes called the 
‘mountain camel.’ It is used as a 
beast of burden in the Andes, the 
formation of iis feet enabling it to 
walk on slopes too rough or steep 
for any other animal."’ 


ling 
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like the Hama! 


On Girl Scout hikes or ex- 
ploration trips, it is a great 
help to have the sure, firm 
footing that you get from 
wearing Zipps. 


The model shown in the 
picture below has a regular 
‘“‘safety tread’’ black sole, 
with strong, white duck 


Goodrich 





uppers; it fits so snugly and 
lightly that it gives your 
ankles ideal support. 


This is just one of a dozen 
models of Zipps—there is one 
for every sport. Be sure to 
see them, at the dealer’s 
where Goodrich footwear is 
sold. 


Tue B. F. GoopricH RuBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio In Canada: 


Canadian-Goodrich Rubber Company, Kitchener, Ont. 
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‘Packing the 


Picnic Lunch 


(Continued from page 22) 
needless exertion. For ten individual box 
luncheons you will need the following: 

2 loaves of sand- 10 paper plates 
wich bread 30 paper cups 
(whole wheat _ 10 paper towels 
bread is the best 20 paper napkins 
but more diffi- 10 paper forks 
cult to cut) 10 paper spoons 
pound of butter 40 waxed paper bags 
boxes sardines for sandwiches 
dozen eggs 10 paper boxes 
pound cottage pimentoes 
cheese or 2 cakes mayonnaise 
pimento cheese Worcestershire 


m— DEN 


«x 
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| 48 ounce jar peanut sauce 
butter salt 
l can asparagus olives 
tips radishes 


mustard 
green pepper 
tomato ketchup 


10 oranges 
6 potatoes 
| 134 pounds bacon 





It is best to cook your potatoes for the 
salad, make the cup cakes and boil your 
eggs either the day before or several 
hours before the picnic. Then prepare the 
sandwich fillings, make the sandwiches 
and wrap them in waxed paper or waxed 
paper bags; make the beverage and pack 
the picnic boxes. 


Cup Cakes 


| Ae cups pastry flour 1% cup liquid (milk, 
2 teaspoons baking coffee, water, 


powder orange juice) 
4 cup fat 1 teaspoon flavor- 
l cup sugar ing 





| 2egg yolks 2 egg whites 


| First, set the oven at 375 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Then melt a little fat in a 
saucepan and with your pastry brush, 
throughly grease the cup cake tins, 
allowing no corner or edge to escape. 

Measure two cups of flour into the 
sifter and sift into a bowl. Measure one 
and three-quarters cups of this sifted 
flour into a sifter and set it on the plate. 
Measure the baking powder into the 
flour. Next fill the mixing bowl with hot 
water and let it stand while you are mea- 
suring out the fat. To do this, fill your 
measuring cup up to the two-thirds mark 
with cold water and add fat until the 
water comes up to the top. (Tere should 
be no points of fat sticking above the 
water.) Drain off every bit of water from 
the fat. Pour the hot water out of the 
mixing bowl and dry it. Put in the butter, 
then the sugar, and cream together until 
they form a smooth mixture. Break the 
eggs, putting the yolks in one bow! and 
the whites in another. Beat the whites 
| until they are light and fluffy, then the 
yolks until smooth and lemon colored. 
Pour the yolks into the sugar and butter 
| mixture and beat in well. Sift a little 
of the flour and baking powder into this 
_and stir it in. Then add a little milk, 
and continue adding flour and milk al- 
ternately until all is used. Stir in the 
vanilla and carefully fold in the egg 
whites, cutting and folding until all the 
white is mixed. Now fill the cup cake 
pu two thirds full, using a spatula to 





push the batter up in the corners and 
against the sides of the pans. Put the 





Yes, it’s true—there is a special offer for new subscribers— 
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cakes in the oven, lower the heat to 365 
degrees Fahrenheit and cook for twenty- 
five minutes. Raise the heat to 375 de- 
grees and cook for fifteen more minutes 
or until the cake comes away from the 
sides of the pan and the center of the 
cake springs back when lightly touched 
with the tip of the finger. Cool and 
decorate with icing if desired, although 
powdered sugar is better if the lunch 
boxes have to be carried very far away. 

The next thing is to tackle the potato 
salad. Here is a very delicious way to 
make it. 


Potato Salad 


6 new potatoes sprig or two of 
3 tablespoons salad parsley 
oil chives 
1 tablespoon vine- small bunch of 
gar celery 


10 radishes clove of garlic 
Boil the potatoes, chill, peel and slice 
very thin and marinate in the oil and 
vinegar and sprinkle with a little salt 
and pepper. Mince the parsley, chives 
and celery and mix with salt, oil and 
vinegar. Rub a bowl with a clove of 
garlic. Put in a layer of the potato slices, 
then a thin layer of the minced vege- 
tables, another layer of potatoes and 
minced vegetables until all is used. Put 
in the refrigerator until ready for use. 


Stuffed Eggs 


2% tablespoons 
Worcestershire 
1 tablespoon salt 


10 eggs 
2'2 tablespoons may- 
onnaise 


Put ten eggs in sufficient boiling water 
to cover, bring again to the boil. Cover 
the pot. Remove it from the fire and 
keep in a warm place for twenty minutes 
or longer. Put the eggs in cold water 
until ready to use. Then remove the 
shells. Cut the eggs in two, lengthwise. 
Remove the yolks and put them in a 
bowl. Add the other ingredients and 
mash to a smooth paste. Fill the hol- 
lows of the whites evenly and put the 
halves together. Roll each egg in a five- 
inch square of waxed paper. 

Now for the sandwiches. When you 
are ready to make your sandwiches, first 
prepare the fillings, then cream the but- 
ter. Collect the materials for the fillings 
and mix them. Next cut bread very thin, 
using a very sharp knife (one loaf of 
bread should cut 60 slices). Butter the 
bread, then spread half of the slices with 
fillings. Top with the other and put in 
the little paper bags that come for this 
purpose. 


Sardine Sandwiches 
2 boxes sardines 


1 tablespoon mayon- 
naise 


2 hard cooked eggs 
2 tablespoons or 
more lemon juice 


Cok the eggs the day before or in 
the morning, and put away in cold 
water. Remove the sardines from the 
box, drain them and remove the tails. 
Put them in a bowl or a plate. Add the 
lemon juice, mayonnaise and chopped 
eggs. Mash and stir until a smooth paste. 
Spread generously on ten slices of bread 
and cap these with ten others. 


Peanut Butter Sandwiches | 


8-ounce jar pea- 2 tablespoons _to- 
nut butter mato ketchup | 
2 tablespoons may- ‘10 radishes 


onnaise } 


Put all the ingredients in a bowl and 
mix and mash thoroughly. Spread gener- 
ously on ten slices of thin bread and 
butter and put a thinly sliced radish on 
top of the filling of each. Then top each 
slice with another slice of buttered 
bread and cut in triangles. 


Cheese Sandwiches 


Y% pound cottage 1 tablespoon may- 


cheese or onnaise 
2 cakes cream or Y% cup chopped 
pimento cheese olives 


Mix the ingredients thoroughly and 
spread on ten slices and top with ten 
others. : 


Asparagus Sandwiches 


1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon mustard 

l green papper, 
minced 


1 can asparagus tips 

3 pimentoes 

1 tablespoon mayon- 
naise 


Open a can of asparagus and drain on a 
cloth, reserving the water to add to a 
soup or sauce. Put the tips in a bowl 
and chop. Chop the green pepper and 
pimentoes and add with the rest of the 
ingredients. Mix well. A little grated 
cheese, onion juice, pickle or chopped 
olives or celery may be used if desired. 
Spread on ten thin slices of buttered 
bread. Cover with ten others and cut in 
oblongs. 

To pack the box, set three paper cups, 
one inside the other. Fill the last one with 
the potato salad, top with mayonnaise 
and garnish any way you choose. Top 
with lettuce in a waxed paper envelope. 
One of the other two cups is for drink- 
ing and the other for emergencies. Put 





together in this way, they take the space 
of only one. Next, put in the sandwiches, 
one on top of the other with the bacon 
in another envelope on top of these. Add 
the orange, cakes, and eggs, each wrapped 
in waxed paper. Add two forks and two 
spoons, two paper napkins and a paper 
towel and cover and tie your box and it 
is ready to go. If milk is used as a 
beverage, a bigger box is needed, but it 
is a little more difficult and dangerous 
to pack. The beverage may be managed 
in vacuum bottles which are distributed 
among the guests to carry in relays if the 
party walks. Each individual, of course, 
carries his own luncheon. 

Here is an additional menu for a 
picnic, simpler than the one I have just 
given you, and just the thing for a hike 
that is planned on the spur of the moment. 


Menu I 


bread and butter sandwiches in bags 
slices bacon in a bag 

banana 

orange 

package peanuts 

slice cheese 

tomato and some salt 


et et et et OO 
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Pintod AS a & 


KEEP THEIR COLORS 


when they are washed in lukewarm 
Fels-Naptha soapsuds! Fels-Naptha 
works well in water of any tempera- 
ture. It brings the extra help of good, 
golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
combined by our special process! The 
naptha and rich, soapy suds, work- 
ing together, dissolve the dirt and 
wash it away. And all without hard 
rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha is gentle to the hands 
.-. tell your mother to try its extra 
help, too! Ask her to get Fels-Naptha 
at the grocer’s. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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“Mamma Wants 
This Kind” 


Not even a child need be fooled by oils that are 
made to resemble 3-in-One, even to its odor. 
But 3-in-One quality can’t be imitated. 3-in- 


One is a secret compound of several fine oils. 
The scientific blending of their unique quali- 
ties makes 3-in-One unequalled as a household 
lubricant. 


& 
-In-Une 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
Tse freely on all light mechanisms from sewing 

machine to hinges. 

Sold everywhere in Handy Cans and three sizes 

of Bottles, ‘ 
FREE: Liberal sample and Dictionary of 
@ Uses. Ask for them on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 


Nees LR999 y 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Off the press August 
12. Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunting 
Boots, Leather Caps, 
Innersoles, Duffle 
Bags, etc. 


L. L. BEAN 


137 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 












































marshmallows 
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How a champion keeps 
her hands nice— 


Thousands 
watch this girl’s 
fingers 


ISS JOSEPHINE PITISAN, 

the charming girl at the type- 

writer, is world’s amateur champion 
typist, and home-maker, too! 


Talking about how to combine 
both these wonderful “jobs,” she 
said— 

“My big problem is to keep my 
hands in perfect condition, smooth 
and supple for speed—white and 
pretty to meet the gaze of the audi- 
ences who watch my demonstrations. 


“T used to dread doing the dishes, 
until one day I tried Lux instead of 
the soap I had been using. 


“The dishwater felt absolutely dif- 
ferent! It felt soothing) And my 
hands actually were whiter and softer 
after washing dishes than before. 


“My hands are always nice now— 
thanks to Lux.” 


Hint to girls—Beauty experts say 
washing dishes with Lux suds actu- 
ally makes the hands look nicer. Lux 
suds are used by famous beauty 

' schools in manicuring, to keep the 
fingers white and smooth! 






HOME-MAKER 


Lux fordishes 
costs less than 
@ cent a day 








Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Masa, 


Gull Ledge 


(Continued from page 31) 

The swinging of the shanty threw down 
the stove and the fire hissed out in the 
water which was now almost to the girls’ 
knees, and old O’Shonessy came stagger- 
ing into the shanty with the old woman 
clinging to his arm. The voice of the old 
woman was a wail. 

“What we goin’ to do? What we goin’ 
to do? Us’ll drownd like rats!” 

“Shut yer  bawlin’!” O’Shonessy 
shouted. “We got the dory yet. Come 
on!” 

He pulled his nor’wester more firmly 
on his head and started out, and Jean 
cried to him, begging him td wait for 
them, but when she ran toward him he 
threw back his arm so that the blow 
knocked her down and, with the old 
woman still clinging to him, he went out. 
Neither of them was ever seen again; 
no doubt the dory was unable to weather 
the seas. 

The constant pounding of the fishing 
boat against the shanty now began to 
have its inevitable effect, and as the 
boat pounded itself to pieces it loosened 
the structure of the shack and the gale 
tore away whole boards. 

“T guess us is as good as dead, Jasey,” 
Jean said. “‘Pap has done quit us.” 

As the shanty slewed around it was 
pushed more and more off the rock that 
had been the solid floor of one end of 
the kitchen, and as the rock fell away the 
water in which the girls had to stand was 
deeper. They were presently in water to 
their waists, and seeking a spot where it 
was shallower they stumbled to the end 
that stood on the heaped loose stones. 
But they had hardly found a precarious 
safety by grasping the post before the 
gale lifted the shanty and threw it, a 
mighty wave striking it at the same time. 

As if torn away by a giant hand all 
the far part of the shanty was wrenched 
away and the post to which Jean and 
Jasey clung was bent far over, carrying 
them down with it until they were almost 
flat on the rocks. With this final effort 
the fishing boat’s mangled remnant 
washed over the ledge and was gone. 
Except for the toppled post to which 
Jean and Jasey clung, the Gull Ledge 
was rid of all proof that a shanty had 
ever stood there. 

As if, however, the demolition of the 
shanty had been the one thing the tem- 
pest had sought to accomplish, the gale 
now lessened. The waves still washed 
across the ledge and again and again 
Jean and Jasey, clinging to their low 
fallen post, gasped and strangled as their 
heads emerged from the wave that had 
swept over them. So the night passed. 
Toward morning the gale blew itself out, 
shifting out to sea, and with the falling 
of the tide the ledge raised itself once 
more above the waters and Jean and 
Jasey lay exhausted on the heap of rocks. 
They were wet and cold and their teeth 
were chattering when the coming of 
morning brought enough light for them 
to see their surroundings, and Jean 
raised her head to look. 

“Jasey! Jasey!” she screamed so wildly 
that Jasey was almost more frightened 
than she had been during the terrible 


night, but Jean was bending down to lift 
one of the loose rocks that had been 
pried up when the post had been bent 
over. “Dollars!” Jean screamed joyously. 
“It’m dollars, Jasey! It’m gold money! 
Oh, I reckon we’m got fifty and fifty 
and fifty dollars, Jasey!” 

They were dollars indeed! Or dollars 
and doubloons and ducats and who knows 
what strange old-fashioned golden 
coinage? And who knows what old 
pirate or buccaneer or smuggler had 
hidden his gold on Gull Ledge, heap- 
ing this pile of stones over it and build- 
ing the shack to drive suspicion from it? 
And who knows how many years the 
chest of gold had lain there before the 
tempest used the shanty and the post as 
a lever to upheave the stones and crush 
the chest and lay the treasure bare? 

The sight brought life back to Jasey, 
too. “Jean! Jean!” she cried in ecstasy, 
scooping up a double handful of the 
golden coins. “Us has got dollars! We’m 
goin’ to have clothes! We’m goin’ to have 
hats! We’m goin’ to have shoes!” 

Jean threw her arms around Jasey’s 
neck and kissed her again and again. 

“Us is goin’ to be l’arned, Jasey!” she 
exclaimed rapturously; “Us is goin’ to 
be folks! Us’ll go see that girl by the 
spring.” 

She raised her face to the gulls that 
were circling over the ledge.“You can 


_have the ledge,” she told them, “us don’t 


want it never no more nohow!” 


Here is Elizabeth Ladd 


The telegram telling Elizabeth Ladd 
that her letter was one of the twelve 
selected to be made into stories reached 
her on her thirteenth birthday. “I live 
on an island,” she says, “‘and have a long 
way to go to school, so I spend most of 
my time on the way telling stories. 

“T hope Mr. Butler likes my twins, for 
I'd just like to be them and live on the 
ledge, which is a real place in Penobscot 
Bay, but really only gulls live there.” 
Here is the order Elizabeth wrote: 

“T would like a story of adventure, 
written by Ellis Parker Butler, about: 

“Old man O’Shonessy, who is a fisher- 
man but very, very lazy. 

“Old woman, his wife, who is very 
quick tempered. 

“Jean and Jasey, their children. They 
are twins, both have black hair and eyes. 
What clothes drift ashore are all they 
have. 

“They all live on a ledge in East Pe- 
nobscot Bay, which at low tide is con- 
nected by a bar to a small island, but 
at high tide the ledge is almost covered 
and is fairly large. The house is built in 
the middle of it, on a high pile of rocks, 
but even there at very high tides the 
water comes in on the floor. 

“The house is just a shanty buift of 
odds and ends of things washed on to the 
ledge. A ladder goes upstairs to a bed- 
room. The children sleep together. The 
beds are made of hay and old blankets. 

“They have little money, and live 
by fishing and clamming, but the old 
man is too lazy to do much, and the old 
woman has to whip him very often.” 





You will surely want to see Midge’s final triumph at graduation— 
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How To Make A dk h B Id 
Pack Basket 1 ie t e Ut cr 


(Continued from page 25) 
continually bending the wide splints out- 
ward and to be very careful not to draw 
the narrow ones too tight. Making the 
basket smaller, however, was very easy. 
It was only necessary to draw the nar- 
row splints tighter as we wove, and 
occasionally trim off the edges of the 
wide splints as they were drawn too 
close together. 

The freshly pounded splints were re- 
markably pliable. Between times the 
basket materials were kept in a cool, 
damp place, and were dipped in the lake 
before, and often during weaving. 

As we reached the top, the last cir- 
cumferential, a rather heavy one, was 
tapered to a point and made to close 
upon itself. All the wide, upright splints 
were cut off some four inches above the 
top circumferential and their ends 
pointed and shaved thin. Then they were 
folded over, toward the inside or out- 
side depending upon their position, so 
that they made a loop over the last cir- 
cumferential and the ends were tucked 
beneath the lower circumferentials, as 
shown in the fifth diagram A. To rein- 
force the top a wand of withe rod 
(Viburnum cassinoides) one half to three 
quarters of an inch in diameter by three 
feet in length was peeled and split in 
half. Hickory, ash, yellow birch or any 
other wood elastic enough to stand shap- 
ing into a small circle would do. Hoops 
were formed of the two pieces of withe 
rod and one was placed inside the top 
of the basket and the other around the 
outside. These were bound in place with 
a narrow, tough ash splint. (See fifth 
photograph and diagram B.) 

The pack harness which was attached 
to this basket consisted of three straps 
or strips of webbing. Two of these had 
loops at either end and were adjustable. 
The third was equipped with a sliding 
buckle only. The two looped strips were 
passed underneath the basket, between 
the bottom and two heavy reinforcing 
splints that had been added. Then the 
strip with the buckle was passed through 
the four loops and drawn tight just 
below the reinforcing hoop at the bas- 
ket’s top, and the looped strips were 
adjusted to fit the shoulders. 

The distribution of weight within a 
pack basket definitely affects the ease 
with which it can be carried. Heavy arti- 
cles should be placed low in the basket 
and as near one’s back as possible. The 
sixth photograph and diagrams show the 
harness and the distribution of weight. 

The range of the black ash extends 
from southern Newfoundland westward 
through Quebec and Ontario and the 


‘41b.Chicken AMY OF 


2 lbs. Potatoes 


4% lbs. Lobster 


ONE QUART 
OF MILK IN 
ENERGY FOOD 










8 Eggs 





%4 lb. Beefsteak Oreze w. 1.1.00. 


Each of these foods has its own value. The comparison is only for “energy value” 
—the property which gives the body strength and power to carry on its activities, 


Freres the moment baby’s eyes 


open upon a strange world his de- 

mand is for food—food that will 
build a sturdy body. Nature provides 
milk for his needs. In milk are found in 
right proportion all the many kinds of 
food required in the business of body- 
building. Throughout babyhood and 
youth the elements contained in milk 
are essential to sound growth. 


Milk contains minerals from which the 
bones and teeth are made, elements 
which produce strong muscles— as well 
as Vitamins to assist growth and to ward 
off disease. There is no part of the body 
which it does not nourish. 


A quart of milk a day, in some form, 
should be the rule for every child all 
through the growing period. A few chil- 
dren have a real or imagined aversion to 
milk. But the doctor may find that they 
can take it and enjoy it if served as 
cocoa or in soups, sauces, custards, 
puddings, or frozen desserts. 


Encourage your boys and girls to appre- 
ciate milk. Make them understand that 
for most people it is the finest all-around 


“ 1ayon 


food in the wo.ld. Tell them what it will 
do for their bodies. Children love games. 
Teach them the game of body-building. 
Protein * *bricks” Fox r strong muscles; lime 

“bricks” for bones and teeth; milk sugar 

‘bricks” and fat “bricks” for energy and 
warmth. All these and other building 
materials in milk. 


Not only is milk a builder—it is a re- 
pairer. Adults also should have a regular 
supply—not so much as children—but 
a glass or two a day or the equivalent 
amount served with other foods. Milk is 
a great help to men and women who want 
to keep strong, vigorous and youthful. 
But remember that milk has so much food 
value that when added to the diet a 
smaller quantity of other foods may be 
sufficient. 


To take milk regularly is the surest 
and easiest way of making certain that 
you give your body the 
variety of food materials 
it needs to keep you in 
good physical condition. 


Give milk to the children 
and—take it yourself. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany wishes to emphasize the importance 
of getting clean milk and keeping it clean 
after it reaches the home. Much of the diffi- 


towns demand that practically all milk 
must be pasteurized. In some cities special 
certificates of quality are issued u 
vincing evidence of clean and safe 


wy 


m con- 
ndling 


a 


culty in bringing babies safely through their 
second summer comes from the dangers 
which lie in impure milk or milk im- 
properly ca for—milk left uncovered 
or without sufficient ice-protection. 


Find out whether or not the milk you buy 
comes from a dairy where every scientific 


and the testing of cattle for tuberculosis. 
Dairies which have such recognition are 
sled to show copies of dairy reports upon 
which their special certificates are issued. 


If your milk supply is not pasteurized or 


certified, it is advisable that you Pasteurize é 


your milk at home. Complete and sim 
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ae 





recaution has been used to keep the milk directions together with other valua 
ree from time information will be found in our booklet, 
of milking to its deligery. bo X, “All About Milk”. It will be mailed ~* 
free upon request to the Booklet Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


lake states to Manitoba, and southward 
along the coast to Virginia and along the 
Alleghanies to South Carolina and 
Georgia. An isolated area growing black | difficulties of safeguarding every bottle of |= pany, 1 n Avenue, New York City. 
ash is found in Missouri and Arkansas. | chances end pestouriee ic. Many cities and HALEY FISKE, President. — 
In sections of the country where this | ass ca 2 
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Many of the great dairies, realizing the 
difficulties of safe-guarding every bottle of 








ash does not occur the following ma- Published by 

terials |i a ey hi 

{rials Tisted by Otis L. Macon in bis) METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
shagbark hickory, white oak, cane, rush- NEW YORK 





es, vine maple or cedar. Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 





A two part Midge story begins in September—amusing and exciting, as usual 
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New York City 


Cook Book. 


better 


use Royal 


Powder ! 





Aaa 


Party Cup Cakes 


OR 


your troop party 


“eats” what could be 


than home- 


made cup cakes with 
jelly meringue, fresh 
strawberry or orange 
icing! You can make 


C delicious ones—easily 


and quickly—if you 


Baking 


= 
FREE 
Recipes for a great va- 
riety of cup cakes with 
fresh strawberry or or- 
ange icing, or jelly 
meringue are in the 
Royal Cook Book. Send 


for your free copy. 





THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. 21, 102 East 42nd St. 


Please send me free copy of the Royal 























Curly Flies Again 


(Continued from page 13) 
government plane, they would stop at 
nothing. 

Curly had faced danger to herself a 
hundred times with steady nerves. But 
Slim—that was different. Suddenly her 
mind went blank and for a precious 
moment her ship was masterless. She 
was in an agony of fear as she started 
the big unfamiliar plane shooting for 
the field. Then 


couple of days at the most, and that the 
nearest surgeon capable of performing 
it was in San Antone. 

“Well, this old man, an Italian citizen, 
couldn’t come intu this country without 
a special permit from Washington. You 
know this country restricts immigration. 
So he gets across the river on horse- 
back, and makes for the Falessas’ to see 
whether they can help him get to San 

Antone for the 








habit took the helm 
and her hands 
made the accus- 
tomed movements. 
She banked, and 
was headed for the 
field just above the 
shed where Slim 
usually shot from. 
She had been a 
thousand feet high 
all the way. She 
cut the motor, and 
nosed down in a 
gradual glide. 
When the needle 
eased back, she 
nosed down further 
until the D.H. 
picked up speed. 
Now it was close 


fence just ahead. 
It was going at a 
terrific rate, it 


A Contest for Your Camp 


The National 
Book Publishers offers a prize of 
twenty-five dollars for the best essay 
from a Girl Scout camper on “What 
Our Camp Library has Meant to 
Us.” A prize of ten dollars will be 
given for the second best essay. 

Only one essay from a camp will 
be allowed, so it would be a good 
idea to have a camp contest first 
and choose the best essay to be sub- 
mitted. All entries must reach the 
office of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, 
Street, New York, New York, by 
midnight of August thiry-first. The 
judges will be Miss Jacqueline Over- 
ton, librarian, Miss Camille Davied, 
editor of “The American Girl,’ and 
to the ground, the Miss Marion Humble, executive 
secretary of the National Associa- 


tion of Book Publishers. 


operation. He 
couldn’t wait for 
cfficial permission 
—red tapes too 
long unwinding. So 
Mario planned to 
call Slim, get him 
to fly down, and 
then fly this old 
man to San Antone 
after tying Slim up. 

“When he found 
you and Slim wer: 
in the air, they 
planned what they 
25 West 33rd did in case you 
happened to fly as 
far as their place. 
You did—and 
things worked out. 
They just tied Slim 
up, half-joking, and 
planned to take the 
ship. But they 
meant no_ harm. 


Association of 




















seemed. She pulled 

back—it slowed sickeningly. With a cry 
she pushed forward, scarcely conscious of 
what she was doing. There was a crash 
she had gone through the fence. The 
next second the wheels hit the ground, 
and the ship bounced. 

That instant Curly’s mind cleared. 
And she gave a shrill yell which she 
could not hear herself above the idling 
motor and the screaming wires. 

In a split-second it seemed that every 
mechanic and flyer on the field had 
gathered around her. 

“You must fly down and get Slim!” 
she shrieked, trembling uncontrollably. 

“He’s all right!” Captain Kennard 
told her. 

“Huh?” She looked around dazedly. 
Suddenly she saw that his face was white. 
“That landing of yours shook us up a 
bit. But we might have known you'd 
make it.” He grinned. “Slim phoned.” 

“Tell me what Slim said!” she’com- 
manded. 

“Here, I'll tell her, George,” drawled 
quiet, sleepy-eyed Sleepy Spears. “You 
call Slim up, and tell him she’s here.” 

“Listen, Curly, you crazy kid! Those 
people down there weren’t so bad—didn’t 
have such terrible intentions, I mean! 

“This Mario Falessg really was a 
flyer in France, and knew Slim slightly. 
He knew Slim was here. Did you see the 
old man—an old man who looked sick? 
Well, he’s an old friend of this Mario’s 
father—a rich Italian who got sick 
and came to Laredo—Nuevo Laredo on 
the Mexican side—to get a doctor. The 
doc told him that if he didn’t have a 
complicated operation he’d be dead in a 





They didn’t want 
to ask Slim to agree to the scheme 
thought he might get into trouble if he 
said yes. It was half a joke, as I said. 
When you took off right under their 
noses, they came back to the house, told 
Slim and crossed to Mexico to wait.” 

“But what about the poor old man?” 
Curly asked through tears of relief. 

“Major Searles says he can perform 
the operation, and Tex MacDowell’s go- 
ing to fly down within an hour, bring th: 
old man up here and we'll see he gets 
back into Mexico as soon as he’s well. 
And I guess, too, under the circumstances, 
with Slim saying Mario’s a good egg, no- 
body'll do anything about it and the 
Falessas won’t lose much but some 
time and worry.” 

At that Curly laughed hysterically 





as her legs suddenly crumpled and George 


had to carry her to headquarters. 

Here it was that the reporter found 
her a few minutes later. “The nerviest 
flyer in the army is a girl,” he said. 

Curly jumped up, “No. No! You 
mustn’t say that about me,” she said. 
As she thought of the plane out there, 
her cheeks burned with shame. It would 
take goodness knew how long to put it 
in shape. “I don’t know anything!” 

But suddenly she knew she had learned 
something. That moment when she had 
started to land—that: hideous moment 
when for what seemed like an eternity 
she had lost her nerve entirely—was 
burned deeply into her mind. She knew 
that that could never happen to her 
again—that whatever perils of the air 
she would meet, she would not again lose 
control of herself. 








Tell your friends about “The American Girl” fifty cent offer— 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


>) 
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Duty Calls 


An Italian having applied for 
American citizenship was being ex- 
| amined in the Naturalization | 

Court. 

“Who is the President of the 
| United States?” 
“Mr. Coolidge.” 
“Who is Vice-President?” | 





“Mr. Dawes.” 
“Could you be President?” 
ON ”? 


No. 
“Why?” 
“Mister, you ’cuse me, please, | 

I vera busy—I worka da truck.” | 

—Sent by ANNA StTANForRD, La | 

Habra, California. 


Send THe AMERICAN GIRL your 
| funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
| published in this space. 











Bad Company 


“Johnny,” cried his mother, “do stop 
using such dreadful expressions. I can’t 
imagine where you pick them up.” 

“Well mother,” replied Johnny, 
“Shakespeare uses them.” 

“Then don’t play with him again,” 
commanded his mother, “he’s not a fit 
companion for you, I’m sure.”—Sent by 
HELEN M.O’NEIL, Hartford, Connecticut. 


A Hard Question 


MortHER: When mak- 
ing custards it is better 
to use the yolks of 
eggs than the whites. 

EconomjcaL GIRL 
Scout: Which are 
cheaper ?—Sent by 
HELEN Hatsey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Trick Pictures 


Movie Actor: What! I’m expected 


to tumble off this cliff! 

CamerA Man: Sure! That’s all right. 
Take your time 
and fall slowly. 
I can make it 
look fast in the 
pictures. — Sent 
by HELEN Ran- 
DALL, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

















A game that builds 
winning pep 


VER wonder why in every troop 
| ( certain girls always stand out as 
leaders? 


What makes them fastest swim- 
mers—tireless hikers—best in every 
game? Why do they always walk off 
with the merit badges and honors? 

Good health— good Scout 

It’s a simple secret—they have 
health! Health gives strength—grit 
to fight. Sickness makes you brittle. 
Keeps you out of the winner’s class. 
Even a bad cold leaves its mark. 
Knocks the pep right out of you and 
slows you down for months. 

Ask your leader. She'll tell you 
that to star in Scout activities—to 
lead now and all through life—you 
must avoid sickness. Get plenty of 
sleep. Fresh air. Good food. And 
above all else, guard against disease 
germs. 

Health authorities say hands may 
pick up germs everywhere. From 
hands germs may pass into the 
mouth to menace health. The Life 
Extension Institute lists 27 germ dis- 
eases hands may carry. 

Don’t take chances. Lifebuoy re- 
moves germs! Thousands of athletes, 





girls and boys, use Lifebuoy to help 
them keep in top form. Get in with 
the winners. Start using Lifebuoy 
now. 


You'll love the kick in its mild 
and abundant antiseptic lather. 
Great for complexions. Prevents 
body odor, too. Note Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant clean scent. 


Send for FREE training game 


A great little check-up on your 
training habits. Makes a sporting 
game of keeping clean. “A wonder- 
ful help in building up top-notch 
condition,” say Girl Scouts. Wash- 
up Chart and “get-acquainted” cake 
of Lifebuoy—both free—to you and 
your pals. Mail coupon. 





Salliceetiemestianatiennetinntnanediaattaetimetimestiomstnastinnntamsdiatand 








; 
| Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 338, 1 
| Cambridge, Mass. ; 
i Please send me a Lifebuoy Wash- | 
j up Chart and a cake of Lifebuoy— | 
| both free! ! 
Name , : 
| Address. a 

| 
| I cpagiapinasinedeeeuaiel SIN icacscupdiaiteones | 
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LIFEBUOY 


* FOR- FACE: i 





PROTECTS HEALTH 




















If they are not subscribers, they will be glad to know about it 
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Camp Skyscraper 


(Continued from 
page 17) 

who was a very 

earnest tenderfoot, 

began hers most 

methodically: 

“17 paces. Ford 
car parked at 
right—” anda little 
black thing that 
looked like a beetle, 
for the Ford car. 
Kit glanced over 
her shoulder. 

“Mercy!” she 
said, “you needn’t 
pace it! Just put 
the roughest line 
to show your direc- 
tion. And are you 
sure the flivver will 
still be there when 
we come back?” 

The truth of this 
dawned on Nance, 
and she erased the Ford smudgily. At 
first the girls thought there were no trail 
signs to follow, or that street boys had 
destroyed what there might have been. 
Then they began to discover them. A 
tiny scrap of pink worsted—the Wild 
Rose color—tied to an iron railing; a 
small pink chalk arrow on a black lamp- 
post. Such scant symbols led them to 
the edge of the park, which lay shim- 
mering with heat, a great tract of green- 
gold reaching far through the heart of 
the city. Here landmarks grew so be- 
wilderingly plentiful that Nance lagged 
behind, scribbling. 

“Big elm tree, turn right—statue of 
man with a funny beard—straight ahead 
—fat lady asleep on a bench—” 

“No,” Nance insisted, “I’m sure 
she’ll stay there—just look at her!” 

The fat lady did have a rather per- 
manent appearance, but Nance was so 
busy recording her that she missed the 
really important things, like the two 
stones piled one atop the other just off 
the beaten track—stones that said in 
the ancient language of the woods,‘ Here 
is the trail.” Queer, to read their silent 
message here in the midst of the city 
park, This very fascinating trail led 
the girls across the great green play- 
meadows and up into the rocky hills of 
the park, and up there, on a slab of 
stone beside the pathway, was the tiny 
inverted arrow that all good treasure 
seekers know means, “Here lies the 
treasure.” So the girls scattered and 
searched—and found nothing. 

“Tt can’t be buried,” said one. “The 
park cops wouldn’t let us dig.” 

“T’ll bet somebody’s taken it,” said 
several disappointed voices. 

“And it was prob-ly chocklit,” cried 
Nance, with feeling. 

“Stand here, and look in front of you,” 
suggested Wag. 

They stood, and they looked. “But 
what?” asked Wild Rose Troop. 


They saw the little gray path like a « 


tunnel under a dark tangle of rhododen- 
dron and dogwood and magnolia—and 





at the end of the tunnel a round space 
of light as bright as a goldpiece. In that 
frame, bathed in the smoky sunlight of 
a late afternoon in the city, was a shim- 
mering glint of water, a mist of tree- 
tops, and beyond, like fairy battlements, 
ethereal rose and pearl and gold, the tall 
shining shapes of the skyscrapers that 
ringed the park. Their windows shone 
like drops of gold. 

“This was the only treasure that I 
was sure no one could steal,” said Wag. 

“You—you mean—the view?” Lida 
asked hesitantly, wondering. 

The captain nodded, smiling. 

“Not—not chocklit?” Nance inquired, 
with one last hope. 

“There are all sorts of treasures to be 
found,” Wag said to her. “Sometimes 
chocklit, sometimes golden windows.” 

Wild Rose Troop was polite but it 
thought at first that it was disappointed. 
Then one by one the girls began to real- 
ize that this was quite a new aspect 
of their horrible city that they were 
beholding. Those rosy, enchanted towers, 
seen across dreaming water—how far 
away they seemed from the clang and 
heat and dirt of the subway. 

“T never thought of its being so 
pretty,” murmured Marian. 

It was half past six when they all filed 
into the apartment house, and very 
hungry they were. More so, possibly, 
than if the treasure hunt had been a 
“chocklit” one! They rather filled up 
Wag’s apartment, and more than one 
girl wondered how they were going to 
eat and where they were to sleep, and 
what in the world Wag had up her sleeve. 
They soon found out. Blankets and 
mess-kits and all, they were led out and 
up a flight of stairs to the roof. 

It was a nice, clean, flat roof, with 
a high parapet all around, and the ele- 
vator and dumb-waiter shafts sticking 
out of it. No washing was to be seen, 
for it was a Saturday. All around, as far 
as eye could gaze, spread the great 
checkerboard of other roofs, of higher 
towers; over yonder, the green mistiness 


of the park; 
farther still, a sil- 
ver strip that 
meant the river. 
All the girls of 
Wild Rose Troop 
lived in apart- 
ments of varying 
grades; none of 
them had ever 
thought of making 
much use of their 
roofs. 

“Here we make 
camp,” said Wag. 
“Yes, truly, we 
sleep here. And 
there’ll be nothing 
more between us 
and the stars here 
than on Gypsy Hill 
at camp.” 

It was with a 
delighted awe that 
the girls chose 
corners, settled blankets, and staked 
out claims in various parts of that 
most fascinating roof. Wag was here and 
there. Presently she reappeared and 
said: “There is a wonderful tale called 
A Double Story wherein a girl who was 
learning many things in the Wise 
Woman’s house had only to put her hand 
in a hole in the wall when she was hun- 
gry, and there was her dinner. Any- 
body hungry?” 

“Are we!” shouted a dozen voices. 
“Lead us to the hole in the wall!” 

“Let Nance try,” said Wag. “There 
it is, Nancy.” And Wag pointed a dra- 
matic finger at the dumb-waiter shaft 
which, as every city child knows, has an 
opening on the roof, that wash may be 
sent up and down. Nance tiptoed up as 
if the dumb-waiter had suddenly become 
invested with magic properties, and 
pried open the door. 

“Ooh! she cried out, “there’s an enor- 
mous kettle—and it smells good!” 

Stronger arms hauled it out; it proved 
to be all the hot baked beans that six- 
teen hungry girls could eat—not to 
speak of a big can of milk and a basket 
of apples and cookies. These provisions 
were greeted with cheers, and the girls 
lost no time in ladling the smoking 
beans into mess-tins, and crouching 
about in true camp attitudes to eat. 

“This is peachy, all right!” they said. 

“How did Wag ever think up such a 
thing?” * 

“She says it was mostly Kit’s idea.” 

“Doesn't it taste great!” 

“Isn’t it grand up here—you’d never 
know just where you were.” 

Afterward two volunteers took the 
mess-tins down to Wag’s apartment and 
washed up. When they returned, the 
campfire circle was being formed around 
a discreet pile of sticks with a flashlight 
wrapped in red paper below them. 

“Listen to the traffic,” said Lida, sud- 
denly, “doesn’t it sound like the sea!” 

“Or the wind in the pine trees,” said 
Kit. 

“Or a big waterfall,” said Marian. 
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“Do you suppose we can do this 
again?” said Pauline wistfully. 

“Every week, I hope,” Wag told them. 
“I'm trying for it.” 

Over the rosy towers and canyons of 
the city, twilight drew a faint blueness 
that deepened as lights began to clus- 
ter out. Above, the sky hung out slowly 
its constant lamps—more cold and blue 
than the earthly ones. 

“Why!” cried some one in astonish- 
ment, “there’s the Dipper!” 

“Of course it is, you dumb-bell,” said 
Marian. “Did you think it only shows 
at camp?” 

“Oh—if we do this—maybe I could 
pass my star test after all!” cried sev- 
eral voices. 

“Why not?” said Wag quietly. 

‘“Look—there’s Aquila!” 

“Show me Draco, Wag. I never can 
pick the creature out.” 

Flat. on their backs in proper star- 
gazing fashion, Wild Rose Troop found 
that the whole starry night spread above 
unobstructed, quite as well as on Gypsy 
Hill. 

Presently a song began to be com- 
posed. It went to the tune of Strap your 
Pack to your Back and finally every- 
body was able to shout it in unison: 


“We're aloof on the roof, 
And if you want some proof 

Camp Skyscraper welcomes you now. 
Aiming high at the sky. 
You don’t know until you try, 

Sut we're ready to show you all how! 
So, here we are— 
We’re neighbors to a star! 

Come on and join us near the skies— 
There are camps galore 
From shore to distant shore 

But Camp Skyscraper merits the prize!” 


Marian broke off in the midst of 
leading this ditty the third time through 
to say: 

“Look! See that light flashing and 
flashing? It looks like a signal—see? 
Over there, just about ona level with us.” 

Everyone scrambled up and looked. 

“It does, doesn’t it! Why look! C-S 
C-S C-S! That’s what it’s doing over and 
over in Morse, I’m sure.” 

“C-S might mean ‘Camp Skyscraper,’ ” 
suggested Wag. 

“Well—yes—but who on earth? 
Should we answer, Wag and see what 
happens?” 

“Go ahead. No harm in trying, 
their Captain. 

So the flashlight was snatched out 
of the campfire, and an answering C-S 
winked from the roof. In return, the 
unknown slowly began a long message. 
Everybody at once tried to read it and 
made crooked letters in their notebooks 
as they watched. 

“Hail-roof-dwellers-what-ho .. . 

“Oh, wait a minute! Bother, now I’ve 
lost it! Kit ought to be taking this; she’s 
the best hand at signaling.” 

“Where is Kit anyway?” 

“T'll bet that’s Kit, signaling!” 

“No—Yes! from her own roof!” 

“Doesn’t she live near Wag?” 

“Just at the end of the block.” 

All this lively discussion lost them the 
end of the message, but they replied 
with a pointed question: “Are you Kit?” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Please send me washing directions for stockings, dresses, 
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Fashion 
“Goday 


4 HE slender silhouette of 
fashion and the softly 
draping silks of which our 
frocks are made demand sani- 
tary protection that is com- 
plete. And, too, there is a sat- 
isfaction in having one’s every 
toilette accessory the finest 
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os procurable. That is why wom- 
S ; ’ 
en choose Venus Traveling 
Package and have named it “a 
modern necessity’’. It contains 
three full size napkins of finest 
Venus quality compressed into 
a box so small that it can be 
carried in the palm of the hand. 
Ask to see them. 
f y 
The Award of A Gisl Scout Make beautiful articles 
Badge or Insignia 
Is a Definite Recognition yourself 
of Accomplishment 
Wear them Always of Leather 
Sold exclusively by the Book covers, pocketbooks, brief cases, 
National Equipment Department — - * — = 
; t s. as ° 
of agree Senate Graven % ‘Knight mat leathers. Pat- 
terns, designs and tools furnished. 
We would be interested in receiving inquiries from Send this advertisement with 10c for 
other organizations of either a local or national the 96-page Leathercraft book 
character, relative to our products. gives complete instructions on how to 
make many interesting articles 
THE MEDALLIC ART COMPANY leather. 
137 East 29th St., Graton & Knight Company 
New York City Worcester, Mass. 








Camp Skyscraper 


(Continued from page 39) 
The answer was: “I-am-Captain-Kidd- 


, | am-off -my-course-what-are-my-bearings- 


S-0-S.” 

This caused some agitation among the 
Skyscraper campers. 

“Who has a compass?” 

“Don’t need one—there’s the North 
Star.” 

“But to get it exact.” 

Wag had a compass, and produced it. 
It was laid flat and consulted and argued 
over by the light of the electric torch. 
Finally Lida signaled: ‘““You-bear-W-by- 
S-from-here.” 

Nothing more was heard of Captain 
Kidd, and shortly Kit appeared on the 


| roof and said, “You apparently gave me 


the right course, for here I am!” 
“That’s a great stunt,” was every 


~*| one’s opinion. 


“We could do it just as well with flags, 
by day!” suggested Lida. 

Then there was goodnight circle, with 
the useful flashlight back on the camp- 
fire job; then blankets to tuck in, for 
the river wind had come up, just cool 
enough to be pleasant. A silence and a 
contentment wrapped Camp Skyscraper. 
They whispered that the roof was no 
harder than that rocky ledge where they 
had slept once on an overnight hike at 
camp. The constellations had quietly 
shifted above them, in their endless 
march. Wag tiptoed about teaching 
people the most comfortable attitude for 
sleeping on a hard bed. 

You may guess that this was only the 
beginning of the activities of Camp Sky- 
scraper. What with nights on the roof, 
and signaling by dark and daylight, what 
with star-gazing, and compass work, 
trailing and nature lore in the park, and 
mapmaking through the maze of streets, 
and rowing in park boats which behaved 
quite as crabbily as camp ones, and 
even a trip on a ferry to an island where 
there were real woods and waters—what 
with all this and more, too, badges and 
second and first class work went on 
apace. Great was the wonder and de- 
light when the troop realized that near- 
ly everything they had meant to work 
for at camp was being accomplished here. 

And the climax of the summer was 
sO unexpected and so dramatic that by 
it Camp Skyscraper leaped into almost 
unwelcome prominence. 

Kit and Marian were walking near the 
lake in the park one day when one 
of the little boats for hire had ventured 
too far away from the landing-place 
and come into the more unfrequented 
waters. The stern was weighted down 
by a stout foreign woman who held 
a lively baby. In the bow, which was 
out of water, a wizened scrap of a 
boy tugged awkwardly at the oars. 
Marian and Kit could not help laughing, 
it was so like a comic picture. The next 
instant they did not laugh—for the rest- 

















An Ss oO Ss! Copies of the January 1919 “Rally” and the August 1922 “American Girl’ are needed 
* to complete the bound volumes in the Girl Scout Library. Also, the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., has sent a request for “The American Girl’ for October 1921. If you have any of | 


these, will you please mail them to Elsie Wrase, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 








less baby had wriggled free, overbal- 
anced, and splashed into the water. “Oi, 
oi!” screamed the mother, her face blank 
with panic, while the boy, standing up 
on the lurching boat, prodded and 
splashed and poked feebly with an oar. 

For a moment the girls stood still. 





If your friend asks you what magazine is a good one for her to read— 
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The landing and the main basin of the 
lake were hidden around the bend. No 
park policeman was in sight. 

“Ach—mein Liebchen!” screamed the 
woman. The boy stood helpless. But 
Kit was kicking off her slippers. She 
ran into the water and flung herself into 
a swift crawl stroke. Arrived at the spot 
of the disaster, Kit wondered just how 
deep it was, and whether she was going 
to be able to see anything in that muddy 
water. Marian, who was uncoiling a 
life-preserver rope from its standard 
ashore, saw her make a surface dive— 
and come up empty-handed. Another— 
and this time she was holding the baby 
by the back of its rompers. 

Marian slung the life-preserver, some- 
how. Things grew confused, then... . 
A man was helping her—there were 
shouts, boats, then Kit was kneeling 
over the dripping two-year-old there on 
the shore, pressing and relaxing in the 
rhythm of resuscitation. Then the gray 
uniform of a park policeman, and his 
shout of, “Stand back! Get back—the 
girl’s doing that O. K.” And at last a 
doctor. 

“The kid’s breathing all right. Good 
work, young lady!” 

It was all terrible. The crowd was 
huge, now. Marian and Kit couldn’t 
just slip away. The doctor was a brick; 
there was an ambulance for the . baby 
and its mother, who now needed quite 
as much attention as her child; there was 
the doctor’s car for the girls. He got 
them out of the crowd and away from 
the policeman’s notebook. 

Camp Skyscraper was awed. It could 
talk of nothing else for days and days. 


“A real life-saver!” 

“Oh, Kit, how did you dare? 

“And think—if we’d gone to camp 
she never would have had the chance!” 

Nance, round-eyed: “You'll prob’ly 
get the Life Saving Cross.” 

Before the next meeting, Kit had gone 
to the mountains, so they could talk 
about her all they pleased. But -Wag 
was shining—keeping something to her- 
self with very great difficulty. 

“Do you realize,” she said, as solemnly 
as she could manage, “that school begins 
in less than two weeks, and that our 
summer of horrors is over?” 

“Horrors?” cried the troop. “Why, it’s 
been a perfectly peachy summer!” 

“Then you haven’t missed camp too 
much? Well, we’ve all come out several 
badges and a lot of fun to the good, and 
oh, I can’t keep it any longer! Kit’s 
father—you know he was supposed to 
be rather badly off financially just now? 
Well, either that was a false rumor, or 
else he’s suddenly made a few extra 
millions unexpectedly, because—” 

Wag paused, and Wild Rose Troop 
wriggled nearer, pop-eyed, for their cap- 
tain’s voice had a strange note in it. 

“Because, he says that anything which 
can do what it has done for his girl, is 
worthy of attention. And he has just 
given to the Girl Scouts of this city 
seventy-five acres of heavenly wildwood 
near his summer place, with the money 
to start building a camp!” 

There was a stunned silence, and then 
a dazed sigh crept around the group. 
Then Nance said very solemnly: 

“It ought to be named Camp Sky- 
scraper.” 


You Can Make It Yourself 


(Continued from page 15) 
time your first one and see how quickly 
it can be finished. 

Of course, you will want to make 
coats for the family. And here is a secret. 
With a little measuring and planning you 
can even fashion a coat or wrapper for 





your little sister, and give her the sur- 
prise of her life. It will take only the 
littlest bit of material for her, perhaps 
not more than a yard or a yard and a 
half. Before you know it, you'll have 
a whole procession of mandarin coats, 
from mother down to the baby. 
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This is the way you cut your material for your Chinese mandarin coat, and put it together 








Jane's banjo-uhe was the 
hit” of the outing and 
she earned it herulf, 


Prizes and Dollars 
For Jane 


.... And For You! 


Back into the baskets they went... the 
left-over sandwiches and the stray pickles. 

“Um-tum. Um-te-de-um,” sang the gay 
banjo-uke under Jane’s coaxing fingers. 
How that bunch of boys and girls could sing 
to such a rollicking accompaniment! 

Maybe you don’t think Jane was proud 
that her uke was the “hit” of the outing! 
Maybe you don’t think she was happy, too, 
when she told the girls how she had won the 
uke as a prize for some pleasant work. 

And when she added that her bright 
sports dress was also bought with her own 
earnings! 

This is how J know: 

Dear Club M ger: You should have heard 
the bunch sing when I played my uke after the 
picnic su r. It made qveryehing just about 
perfect! course the girls wanted to know all 
about belonging to a club in which winning 
prizes and earning dollars is really just fun. 

Jane Penton, Ky. 

Yes, it’s true that — everywhere 
are earning plenty of spending money and 
handsome prizes in our Girls’ Club! 

They are girls of your own independent 
age. They feel the same hesitancy that you 
do sometimes, about “‘asking”’ their parents 
for extra money. And yet, they hate to miss 
any of the fun for lack of a few dollars— 
don’t you? 

Here are but a few of the exciting things 
another of our members is doing with her 
happily earned money: 

Dear Manager: I really joined the Club be- 
cause I wanted a newer and better tennis racket. 
But what a delightful surprise when I found 
that in our Girls’ Club I could win the kind of 
racket I wanted as a prize! I have it now, and 
I’ve earned $14.00 for clothes and good times. 

Peggy Owen, Nebr. 


Come for Your Share 


A generous share of these happy dollars 
is waiting for you to come and earn it. 
And you can win not only playtime prizes, 
such as ukes and tennis rackets, but, looking 
forward to school time, such useful prizes 
as fountain pens, sewing kits and water 
color outfits. 

So don’t wait a minute—come join us 
now! I’ll send you the pleasant details after 
you’ve written me a note such as this: 
“Dear Manager: I’d like to know about the 
Girls’ Club.”” And please give me your age. 
Not a cent of expense is attached—nor are 
there any obligations. Write to: 


2 he &t.' Mobos. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1063 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








Of course you will tell her about “The American Girl” and the fifty cent offer 
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ES EO 5 ee, $.40 
. "). - aReeeSi ee -40 
Flower Projects EER AL -40 

The three in flexible cover $1.50 
Insect Projects Setcontensie 
Land Animal Projects........ -40 
Garden Flower Projects...................... -40 

The above planned by Dr. Cady 

Girl Scout Naturalist 
Deming’s Camp Cookery Hints............ .25 
West Coast Flower Projects................ .40 
sl ee 

COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 

Mail orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















A Gibson Ukulele 
or Ukulele-Banjo 


will bring you popularity and fun this summer 
...at home...incamp...on the beach. Rich 
harmony, sweet melody, music with aswing. 
that captivates. And so easy to play, fun 
froro the start. Gibsons are today's most 
popular instruments. You hear them 
on the air and on records, choice of 
the world’s famous artists. 

SEND COUPON for free liter- 
ature and details Mention in- 
strument: Ukulele, Ukulele 
Banjo,Mandolin,Guitar, Banjo 






Gibson, Inc., 708 Parsons 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Please send free book and de- 
tails of payment plan on 





























ARCHERY 


The Most Fascinating Sport in the 
World for Girls 


Buy direct from Factory. Save Money. Special 
offer for American Gir! Readers: 

5 ft. genuine Hickory Bow with Italian $ 00 
Flax Cord and 6 fancy decorative col- a 
ored feathered Arrows ............-.--sssessesensseene 

Bows made of selected hickory (Indian Wood). 
Stands hardest usage easily. Arrows of birch, 
smooth and straight. Shafts highly polished, the 
feathers tightly fastened. Shaft is neatly and bril- 
liantly decorated—the feathers being of bright 
colors. 
wi Camp Directors, Girl Scout Leaders 

write for quotations on Quantity orders 

We guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 30 
years manufacturing service behind our sales. 


Simplex Radio Co., Archery Division, Manayunk, Pa. 
——=—=—==CLIP and Send tedayre™ 


Simplex Radio Co., Archery Div. 
Manayunk, Pa. 
Please send C. O. D. 5 ft. Bow and 6 Arrows for 
which I will pay upon delivery $8 plus postage 
(few pennies). 


Name 


Address City. State. 
A.G. 
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By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


OOK carefully at the little volume of 
verse called Rivets, by Birdsall 
Otis Edey (Mosher Press, Portland, 
Maine). The author is your own Mrs. 
Edey of the National Board of Girl 
Scouts, and one of the poems is written 
for Juliette Low. Have you ever seen 
workmen on towering steel frameworks 
of rising skyscrapers, tossing into place 
what seem to be bits of glowing light? 
These flying brightnesses are rivets, 
whirling white-hot through the air, find- 
ing their proper places, cooling into bolts 
that hold the vast structure in shape and 
position. So, Mrs. Edey knows, the 
thoughts of poets thus tossed white-hot 
from their hearts, find their places in 
the structure of our lives and hold our 
scheme of things together. These are 
short poems; you can read them almost 
at a glance, and think about them for a 
long while. What would you think, for 
instance, about this one, and what do you 
think it means? 


When the Angel Came 


I drew my lamp towards me, and my 
well-filled cruse, 

(For darkness brings disquiet to my soul) 

Better to have a light, I said, I must be 


quick 

So when the moment comes, I will be 
ready. 

My eye was clear that night, my hand was 
steady 


The while I trimmed the lamp, and 
trimmed the wick, 

Then poured the amber oi! into the bowl 

And lit my light; there was no time to 
lose. 

But when—unheralded—the Angel came 

The sudden rush of wings blew out the 
flame. 


What does this say to you, under just 
the words in which it speaks? You may 
get it at the first glimpse, and again you 
may not: it will depend upon your ex- 
perience in life and your ability to make 
the most of your experience, even more 
than upon your acquaintance with 
poetry. But some of the verses are pic- 
tures that catch the eye at once, like 
that of “Miss Amanda,” watching trains 


rush by and musing “Folks are so crazy 
to go somewhere. How kin they be cer- 
tain of gettin’ back?” This bright-colored 
volume is one that many Girl Scouts will 
want to treasure on their book shelves. 
Chico, The Circus Cherub, by Stella 
Burke May (Appleton) may be for 
younger readers, but I had a great time 
with it myself, possibly because, the 
week I read it, the circus was in town. 
But I have an idea it might have made 
me think the circus was in town, even if 
it had not been. A baby is born in Win- 
ter Quarters of the World’s Greatest 
Circus, and his parents take him along, 
of course, when the season begins. He 
plays with baby seals and tiger cubs, 
and his friends are clowns and bareback 
riders, and trapeze artists like his pretty 
mother. The charming feature of the 
story is the way in which the poor tired 
farmers’ wives in out-of-the-way places 
pity the baby thus forced to live such a 
hard life, and how the circus folk sympa- 
thize with the unfortunate children who 
have to live without the delights of the 
big top and the advantages of travel. The 
atmosphere of behind-the-scenes is fine, 
and I hope this book stays popular as 
long as my own childhood favorite, 
Toby Tyler by James Otis (Harper). 
In a companion volume to Chico, Tuf- 
too the Clown, by Howard Garis (Apple- 
ton), a little boy and girl from the poor- 
house are disappointed in their longing 
to see a traveling puppet-show, but so 
fortunate as to find, along the road 
where the company has departed, a lit- 
tle lost puppet, and bring him back to 
the puppet-master. They are taken into 
the show, and learn something of the art 
and craft of managing these marvelous 
little creatures: there is an exciting sort 
of story, but I like best the parts where 
the strange jointed creatures, often more 
life-like than life itself, are in the center 
of the stage. One may learn a little about 
the honorable history of the marionette 
theatre, too, and all in a pleasant story. 
Time was when I would have recom- 
mended Knights of the Wing, by A. M 
Jacobs (Century) only to boys but, 
since Lindbergh, I believe girls take al- 
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most as much interest in stories of avia- 
tion. It is the record of what has been 
done in flying since the war came to an 
end, and I hope you realize that a tre- 
mendous record has been made, as re- 
markable in its own way as that of air- 
craft in battle. The reader jumps in a 
parachute, writes in the sky, accompa- 
nies the ocean-hoppers, and goes through 
an aeroplane factory. 

Speaking of skies, there is a new edi- 
tion of Gaylord Johnson’s The Sky Mov- 
ies and The Star People (Macmillan), 
two little books sold separately or to- 
gether in a dark sky-colored box, and 
making the best introduction to the 
heavens that I know for young readers. 
The story is told through a young uncle 
left in charge of an active young family. 
He is a devoted star-gazer and sets the 
children to gazing, too, by some of the 
most ingenious devices you could 
imagine. In the second book there is a 
real moving picture made by printing 
on successive pages the phases of the 
moon, so that by fluttering over the 
leaves rapidly the moon may be made 
to wax and wane at will. 

Trueboy, by Thomas C. Hinkle (Mor- 
row) is by the author of Tawny and, 
like that story, an excellent study in dog 
psychology. The well-named Trueboy is 
a big black crossbreed, a mighty hunter 
in the old days of Kansas, a lover and 
friend of man and, to his master, a mar- 
velous companion. Much of the time 
Trueboy is by himself in the wilderness, 
fighting for life like any wolf but never 
losing the fire of the great dog in his heart. 

A Sailor of Napoleon, by John Les- 
terman (Harcourt) is about sea warfare 
in Nelson’s time; a French youth makes 
friends with an Englishman midshipman, 
a prisoner of war, and gets so mixed up 
in one of his adventures that he has to 
give up the army and take to the sea. 
The young Frenchman himself tells the 
story in a manly, downright fashion, 
making light of the dangers and keeping 
a gay heart through difficulties. The dash- 
ing tale is, I suppose, intended for boys, 
but I do not see why girls should not 
like a good stirring historical novel. Its 
pictures are a feature, drawings in the 
text as well as in full-page and double- 
page illustrations: they are by Rowland 
Hilder. 

This column goes to press so far ahead 
that I could not get in a notice of Fran- 
ces Edge MclIlvaine’s Spring in the Lit- 
tle Garden (Little, Brown) before spring 
had melted with the heat, but it is so good 
for the amateur—or even for the more 
experienced gardener—that it is worth 
getting into the house for the .winter. 
Anyway, it opens with a chapter on Be- 
ginnings: the Spring, Summer and Win- 
ter Before, showing how a little garden 
begins at least a year ahead, when you 
move the magnolias into place against 
an evergreen background, or even start 
one of these latter with a good-sized, 
quick-growing white pine. From this on. 
every process is pictured in words and 
photographs, and the style is unusually 
pleasant. By all means look up this “Lit- 
tle Garden” series: there are now nine 
volumes, each describing some feature 
of a small and, if necessary, inexpensive 
beauty spot. 
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Mo Eten wanted so much to be friends 
with the girl next door. Ever since that 
day, two weeks ago, when the moving-van 
had driven up and Mary Ellen knew that the 
house was to be occupied again, she had been 
determined to have her new neighbor for a 
chum. Of course, Janice—that was the new 
girl's name—hadn’t arrived until the next day, 
but Mary Ellen was confident from the time 
she saw the pale green bedstead carried in, 
that there would be a girl near her own age in 
the house. Mary Ellen had a habit of getting 
“feelings,” about such things. Or perhaps it 
was a gift. 

And now she was here, and Mary Ellen 
didn’t know her. She only knew she was 
_— and dark and that she wanted her for a 
riend. Oh, of course, they had said ‘‘good 
morning"’ to one another when they happened 
to meet going in or coming out. And once 
Mary Eller had even remarked on the lovely 
colors of the dahlias in Janice’s yard. 

“Yes; Janice agreed. ‘“They are pretty.” 
But the conversation had gone no further. 

So matters stood. There just seemed nothing 
in the world that those two girls could talk 
about together. And everybody knows a 
friendship must be started by talking together. 

Then one day Mary Ellen was sitting on the 
porch when the postman came. She had been 
watching Janice’s gleaming, dark head that 
showed just over the top of the hammock on 
the porch next door. “I'd like to go over,” 
she thought longingly. ‘‘But what on earth 
can I say to her?’ 

“Something for you, miss,"" and the postman 
ut a long issanenanel object in Mary 
llen’s hand. 

Mary Ellen opened the familiar wrapper 
with her usual zest. It was her copy of Tue 
American Girt. She put Janice out of her mind 
and began to turn over the pages. A new board- 
ing school story, another article about clothes, 
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“Yes, but that 
isn’t enough, 
is it?’’ an- 
swered Janice 


jokes, news notes—and then a sentence caught 
her eye—Tell your friends about our fifty cent 
offer. And for a few minutes she read 
eagerly. 

“Tell your friends—'’ Mary Ellen puckered 
her brow for a moment, then grasping the 
magazine firmly, she marched down - front 
steps, across the green lawn and up onto 


Janice’s porch. 


Janice looked up from her book. 

“Hello, Janice,’’ said Mary Ellen, ‘‘Do you 
take THe American Grr?” 

“What is it?’’ asked Janice, a little surprised. 

“It’s a magazine and—"’ They bent their 
heads together over Mary Ellen’s American 
Girt. 

“Why, I'd love to have it. I read a lot and 
some pd favorite authors seem to write for 
this magazine, but my allowance is small 
and—" 

Mary Ellen stopped her. “‘Have you fifty 
cents?”’ she asked, Rostiede, 

“Yes, I have, but that isn’t enough, is it?” 

“It is just now,”’ replied Mary Ellen, ‘‘be- 
cause Tue American Girt is making a special 
summer offer to new subscribers. You get it 
for five months for fifty cents. And then, when 
the five months are up, it will be Christmas 
and you can ask your mother to give it to you 
for next year as a gift.” 

“That's just what I'll do,’ exclaimed 
Janice. ‘‘I never took a magazine of my very 
own before and I know I'll love having one. 
Are there articles about athletics, too?"’ 

““Yes,"" said Mary Ellen. “‘Last year there 
were—"’ And they talked for the whole after- 
noon, until Mary Ellen's mother called her for 
dinner. 

“‘T'm so glad we've got to know one an- 
other,”” said Mary Ellen. 

“So am I," Janice answered. “‘Now we can 
be friends. And it was really Tue AMERICAN 
Girt fifty cent offer that introduced us.” 
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Round Trip—12 days $140 (up) 
One way to Quebec - 75 (up) 





For illustrated booklets write 
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(Continued from page 20) 

where she sat in the corner of the couch, 
and making herself as small and distant 
as possible. “You asked me, didn’t you?” 
Laura laughed. “Yes, I asked you,” she 
agreed. “But deliver me! What were you 
doing at Tanglewood late this afternoon, 
mon enfant—just enjoying life?” 

“Calling, the same as you.” 

“Really? You were rather saucy to 
Mr. Douglas, weren’t you?” 

“No. He really had a pistol in his 
pocket. I had seen it.” 

“Oh, come now. Just listen to the 
child.” Laura turned toward George. 
“She’s positively diverting.” 

But before Jinney could decide how 
to escape from Laura there came a sud- 
den noise from the room above. It 
sounded like a chair tipped over. George 
put down his book quickly and Laura 
sprang to her feet, grabbing up her 
evening wrap. “So they’re at home after 
all!” Laura accused Jinney. “And they 
hid from us. Let’s get along, George.” 

“How can you!” Jinney cried. “How 
can you think such a thing of Roseanna? 
She'd never hide from anybody. That’s 
our guest, I suppose, running into a 
chair or something. She was asleep, I 
thought. It’s the girl you saw on the 
stairs this afternoon.” 

Laura was a little ashamed of herself. 
“Sorry,” she murmured. And then with 
keen interest she asked, catching Jin- 
ney by the skirt to keep her, for she was 
hurrying off to investigate the noise, 
“Who is that lovely girl anyway?” 

“We don’t know who she is,” Jinney 
answered, freeing her dress with a little 
twist. “I must see if she needs anything.” 
And she was off, and up the stairs. 

“Mav I come in?” she called at the 
dryad’s door. 

“Oh, please do,” came the eager 
answer. The dryad was in bed, the 
sheets drawn up to her chin, her eyes 
pathetic. “Is that you, Jinney?” She 
sounded disappointed. “Where is Rose- 
anna? Where’s your brother?” 

“Gone to the village to try to find 
some clue to you,” Jinney told her. “But 
weren't you up just now? I thought I 
heard a chair or something fall.” 

“Yes. The people who came in that 
automobile woke me. I’ve been sitting 
in the window ever since. When I wanted 
to come back to bed I ran into a chair 
in the dark and it fell. Tell me, Jinney, 
those people downstairs—do they know 
anything about who I am?” 

“No, nothing. But Roseanna wanted 
you to sleep. Don’t you feel sleepy any 
more?” 

“Yes. Very, very sleepy. But I’m glad 
you're here, Jinney.” 

“T’ll put out the light and stay... 
Here’s my hand. It’s nice in the dark, 
isn’t it?” 

The dryad lay quite still with her hand 
in Jinney’s. Almost at once it became 
evident by her soft, even breathing that 
she had gone back to sleep. But Jinney 
stayed on. Very soon she heard Laura 
and George leaving. And then in another 
minute she heard Roseanna’s low laugh 








from the lane. Very gently then she un- 


The Dryad and the Hired Boy 


curled the fingers interlocked with her 
own and crept away out of the room and 
down to meet her brother and sister. 

They had no news. Neither the people 
who kept the post office (and along with 
the letters gave out all the gossip of the 
countryside) nor the big newspaper in 
the city, which they had called on long 
distance, had been of any help to them. 

Jinney told her adventures of the 
evening then. At once Simon, very much 
disturbed by Jinney’s account of Pat’s 
silence, went to the garage to see whether 
Pat had run away in spite of his promise, 
but he found him sound asleep. 


CHAPTER VI 
A Disappearance 


Jinney slept soundly, untroubled by 
dreams of eyes peering through windows, 
ugly looking pistols or stray fairies. And 
when she woke in the morning she 
woke smiling to look with half-opened 
eyes through her window into the love- 
liness of a new June day. 

They were to have breakfast under the 
apple tree near the front door. Living 
on their own lane, as they did, out of 
sight of the road, the front door was 
as private as the back door, and the 
apple tree was their breakfast spot. 

Jinney was setting the table with 
china and silver. She had just completed 
the simple task and waded out into the 
field to gather a bunch of pink and 
white clover for table decoration, when 
a man appeared in the lane. 

He was a sailor! He was rather tall, 
very much tanned, with crisp short hair, 
keen and happy blue eyes, and a sailor’s 
walk He must have had a sailor’s walk 
or how else could Jinney instantly have 
known him fora sailor? 

Yes, Jinney might tell from his walk 
that he was a sailor. But the inexplicable 
thing is how she knew so certainly that 
he was Roseanna’s sailor. But ‘she did 
know. Even as she returned his frank, 
merry smile she said to herself, “Well, 
here’s Roseanna’s sailor come at last. So 
she will get married after all.” 

He stood at the edge of the field and 
said, “Good morning.” 

Jinney let her smile do for her “good 
morning” and exclaimed eagerly, “You 
are a sailor, aren’t you?” 

He almost jumped. Then he exclaimed, 
“Now will you please tell me how you 
knew that?” 

“Oh, I just did know. But you are 
older than I thought.” 

“T’m sorry I’m older than you thought. 
But of course it must be so for Im 
thirty-three. Does that make much dif- 
ference, though?” 

Jinney stood, the clovers in her hands, 
regarding him, a little puzzled. But then 
she brightened. “Whether it makes any 
difference will depend on Roseanna.” 

And at that instant Roseanna came 
up to them. She had seen Jinney from 
the house visiting with the stranger, 
and hoping that he might be there in 
some way because of the dryad, she had 
come hurrying down. Jinney turned to 
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her, exultant. “He’s come at last, Rose- 
anna!” she cried. But to her complete 
surprise Roseanna merely said, “Really? 
I don’t understand.” 

“Of course you understand! 
sailor! Your sailor.” 

Roseanna looked at the sailor, her 
eyes getting rather wide and dark while 
a blush covered her face. “Please, Jinney, 
don’t be silly,” she commanded. And 
then, with Jinney standing by and hardly 
believing it, those two introduced them- 
selves to each other. They had never 
met before. The man said that his name 
was James Kirk and that he had turned 
up the lane because he was in need of 
breakfast and meant to ask the inmates 
of the little brown house he had glimpsed 
through the trees to take. pity on him. 
Jinney had guessed right about his being 
a sailor though, and that was amaz- 
ing; he had been a sailor until a few 
years ago, and even now he lived mostly 
on the sea, in ships. He was writing 


The 


“Well, the coffee can’t be stone cold 
yet,” Roseanna greeted him. “So come 
along, Pat. We'll keep you company 
while you breakfast. And you can have 
a look at our other mystery.” 

They had been away from the dryad 
and the breakfast table perhaps three 
minutes. But when they came around 
the house to the apple tree again, the 
dryad’s chair was empty. Well, wherever 
she had gone, she had gone quickly. They 
wanted to call to her, but were em- 
barrassed by not knowing a name to call. 
Roseanna hurried into the house and 
came out right away to report that the 
dryad was not there, anywhere. Then 
Simon ran down the lane to look up and 
down the state road. It ran without turns 
for a half a mile or more in both direc- 
tions, but no dryad was walking along it. 

At that they all began to call, not 
bothering about a name. ‘““Ho-oo0! Ho-oo!”’ 
But all to no purpose. The dryad did 
not reappear nor answer. It seemed al- 
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books with the sea as background, most as though they must have dreamed 
a about strange unexplored — though she had never been clin Silla: ihn sueil ta: Siadiies weal 


Delicious coffee, eggs, bacon, chops, potatoes 
—every food in a jiffy. Sturdy, compact, 
folds flat, easy to carry—sets up ready for 
use instantly. At your storekeeper's, or send 
50c to Sterno Corp., Dept 652, 9 E. 37th St., 


Roseanna knew at once; why, of 
course, he was James Kirk, one of her 
favorite authors. All of his romances 
were on that little swinging shelf in her 


What has happened so far in this story 


Jinney and Simon and Roseanna 
Field, spending the summer at Lark’s 









room! Of course he should have break- 
fast with them. 

As they reached the apple tree, Simon 
and the dryad came out of the door to- 
gether. Mr. Kirk rather stared at the 
beautiful girl in her silvery, gauzy frock. 
She did not fit into the picture of the 
simple little country house and the jolly 
open-faced Fields. There was a delicacy 
and a pathos about her all out of har- 
mony with the bright June morning. But 
Simon, the sailor observed, was not put 
off by that. 

The breakfast was really sumptuous, 
for Roseanna was a notable cook and 
breakfast was the Fields’ favorite meal. 

“T'll call Pat. What do you bet he’s 
hungry,” Jinney said, when they were 
ready to sit down. But Roseanna stopped 
her. “He came to the kitchen while you 
were setting the table,” she explained, 
“and got a drink of water. He didn’t 
finish mending the tire last night, and he 
refuses breakfast until that job’s done.” 

“May I ask who is Pat?” the sailor 
asked. Roseanna told him. While they 
ate their breakfast she recounted the 
whole story of Pat, so far as they knew 
it, leaving out only the house-breaking 
and the locket. James Kirk listened with 
the greatest attention. 

The minute their breakfast was fin- 
ished the sailor said, “Let’s go to the 
garage now and see how that tire’s get- 
ting on. I’d like to lend a hand in return 
for hospitality, you know.” 

So they all rose to go. The dryad 
alone did not care to move. “I'll wait 
here,” she explained. “I want to think. 
Every little while I get just a glimpse, 
a hint— I almost know. Perhaps if I’m 
alone it will really come to me.” 

But they met Pat coming down from 
the garage. He had finished with the 
tire, and was on his way to breakfast. 
Jinney considered that the sailor looked 
at the boy with even more keenness than 
the story about him called for, almost 
as though he had some secret interest 
in Pat all his own. It was very queer. 


_— 


Nest, their cottage in the country, seem 
to meet mysteries wherever they turn. 
First, Simon and Jinney, exploring 
Tanglewood, the estate next door, see a 
strange-looking dark man there, and the 
next day they find that the place is rented 
and “No-Trespassing” signs are hung in 
the woods. Next comes Pat, a mysterious 
boy from nowhere, whom Roseanna— 
who is grown up and in charge of the 
house—takes on as hired boy. Then the 
dryad arrives in the midst of a party 
at Lark’s Nest. She is a beautiful girl 
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who has no idea who she is. 

Roseanna sends Simon and Jinney to 
the new people at Tanglewood, 
Douglases, to inquire if they have missed | 
a guest who might be the dryad. On| 
their way through the woods, they see 
Pat, their hired boy, creep stealthily 
into one of the windows at Tanglewood. 
They wait until he comes out, and ques- 
tion him, but he refuses to explain. 
Simon finds in Pat’s pocket a diamond- 
studded locket, which he is afraid the 
boy has stolen. He takes Pat home and 
Jinney goes on to the Douglases alone. 

There she finds that they have no 
knowledge of the dryad. She does not 
stay long or tell them very much, how- 
ever, because they are not especially 
hospitable to her. 

That night, Roseanna hears the story 
of Pat’s escapade. He will tell her 
nothing except that the locket, “in a 
way,” belongs to him. She consents to | 
let him stay. Then, leaving Jinney to 
guard the sleeping dryad, she and Simon 
go to the village to make inquiries about 
the girl. “Now, don’t be afraid,” Rose- 
anna calls back, and Jinney laughs at 
the idea. But the sound of her sister’s 
and brother’s voices have scarcely died 
away before she has reason to be afraid. 


Following the dryad’s strange disappear- 
ance, even more astonishing things happen 
at Lark’s Nest. Pat makes some startling 
disclosures, and Roseanna’s sailor—but 
read the September issue to find out the 
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SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ox A Romeo, Michigan 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses em- 
phasizing a four-fold development. Affiliated with Camp 


Interlochen, Interlochen, Michigan. Address: Mrs. P. O. 
Pennington, President. 





~— 





a 
If you have moved or are going to 
move, won’t you let The American 
Girl know? Then you will be sure 
to receive your magazine promptly 
every month at your new address. Just 
write a post card to Elsie Wrase, 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














Another Favorite Ghost Story 


The Haunted Room 


By MARY MARGARET DEASY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


E WERE discussing, as we always 

do at the beginning of a campfire, 
the kind of stories we wished to be told, 
and Marjorie was saying scornfully, ‘Oh, 
what’s the use of telling ghost stories. No 
one believes them anyway!” when Mollie 
remarked quietly, “you girls may talk, 
but I know!” 

Marjorie glared at her, but the rest 
of us asked questions. 

“It was at a house party last year,” 
Mollie began, ‘at an old house that be- 
longed to May Towers’ grandfather and 
that was popularly supposed to have a 
haunted room. The room was far in the 
back of the house, a dark, dismal, quiet 
place, with a board that squeaked start- 
lingly just inside the door. The minute 
I saw that room I made up my mind to 
sleep in it that night. May tried to dis- 
suade me, and no one else would venture, 
but ten o’clock found me in bed there, 
and I went to sleep in a short time. 

“T awoke all at once, in the approved 
haunted room manner, with the feeling 
that someone was approaching my door. 
My heart was beating like a trip-hammer, 
but I listened as intently as I could, and 
I was certain that I heard measured foot- 
steps coming slowly down the hall. I felt 
a rush of cold air as the door opened and 
heard the board squeak. 

“T reached out and drew toward me 
the heavy walking stick which I had 
placed beside the bed before I retired. 
It was too dark to see, but I knew the 
Thing was standing near my bed. I struck 
out with the walking stick. There was a 
sickening clamor of falling bones; then 
I screamed, and in the next room I could 
hear May and Babs get up and run into 
the hall toward the door. 

“Babs stumbled over a mass of scat- 
tered bones. She picked one up, and 
without further pause we hurried into 
the next room. May lit a small lamp and 
Babs laid her hideous trophy on a chair. 

“We looked at it in deep silence. 
Then—we heard faint little sounds in the 
haunted room, tiny clicking noises; then 
the tap-tap of those footsteps I had 
heard but a few minutes before. 

“While we sat there, horror-stricken, 
the lamp went out, and instinctively we 
knew that the Thing was among us. Then 
there came that measured tap-tap once 
more, receding as the Thing went away. 

“Trembling, May relit the lamp. The 
bone was gone. 

“When dawn came we stepped, fright- 
ened but determined, into the haunted 
room. There were a few fresh scratches 
on the floor beside my bed; nothing else. 
We left the house that morning—I have 
never been there since.” 

Mollie’s voice died into silence. Not a 
word was spoken as she arose and walked 
slowly toward her tent, then Marjorie 
said, trying to speak positively, “Mollie's 
been reading ghost stories. No such thing 
ever happened to her.” 

But the fire burned low and the dim- 
ness outside our little circle seemed sud- 
denly terrifying. 





Modern young people in a modern setting, and a really thrilling adventure— 
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Off the Springboard 


(Continued from page 23) 
merely touched. The winner is the girl 
who scores the most. 


Red and Black 


Players line up in water facing each 
other. A slab painted black on one side 
and red on the other is thrown into water 
in the lane separating the two teams. If 
it lands with red up, red team tries to 
tag black team members before they 
reach the goal. Those caught become 
reds. When a girl has been tagged she is 
eliminated. Team having the greatest 
number left in the water when the time 
is called wins. 


Whistle Tag 


One swimmer carries a whistle and all 
other swimmers have caps over their 
eyes. They try to tag the whistler, fol- 
lowing the sound of the whistle. The 
whistler must be quick in the water. 


Water Basket Ball 


Two tubs are set on stools about three 
feet high at the end of the pool, or, if 
in the lake, about fifteen yards apart. 
The game is played like regular basket- 
ball except that the players may ad- 
vance with the ball. Tackling and duck- 
ing are fouls and are penalized by allow- 
ing a free throw for goal from a point 


fifteen feet away. The thrower must be 
treading water. 

A field goal counts two points and a 
goal from foul counts one point. 


Water Tactics 


This is done with four squads of four 
each. The four squads swim sixteen 
breast strokes forward. Then sixteen 
side strokes to the right, sixteen back 
strokes backward and sixteen side strokes 
to the left. From here a single file may 
be formed, each swimmer following in a 
line around the pool or a certain area in 
the lake, on any stroke. 


Floating Circle 


Any number of girls take hold of 
hands, and on a signal all fall back to a 
floating position on their backs, feet 
pointed toward the center. From this 
position, on a given signal they all change 
to a face floating position still holding 
hands, and float toward the center of the 
circle propelling themselves with the 
flutter kick which is merely kicking the 
legs up and down in a quick rhythm. 

Of course, girls who don’t know how 
to swim won’t try these stunts unless a 
swimming instructor is present, or some- 
one like Phyllis who has won her life- 
saving badge. A good rule for the inex- 
perienced swimmer is that she will not go 
out of her depth unless an expert swim- 
mer is present. 


Where Girl Scouts Pitch TheirTents 


(Continued from page 29) 


A pageant of history— 
Du Luth and the Indian Maid 


Have you ever heard of the explorer 
Monsieur Du Luth? He was one of the 
gallant adventurers in the upper Missis- 
sippi region, and on July 10, 1679 first 
came to Duluth at the head of the Great 
Lakes where the Girl Scouts are now 
camping. His story and that of his fiancée, 
Isabel, and the beautiful daughter of an 
Indian chief, were acted by Duluth Girl 
Scouts. It is a tragic story about the love 
of this Indian Princess for the explorer. 


Camp Juliette Low’s pageant— 
Another historical drama 


Girl Scouts of Georgia have also made 
history live in the setting in which it was 
made. Camp Juliette Low is on the 
mountain across which De Soto came 
from Florida when he discovered the 
Mississippi. Not far away are the falls 
that are named for the great explorer. 
Along the mountain top, where the girls 
now build their campfires, signals were 
lighted during battles of the Civil War, 
and soldiers wore a path through the 
woods on the way from Chattanooga to 
Atlanta. These historical incidents are 
acted. out every year in The Pageant of 
Juliette Low from the romantic journey 
of De Soto, the settlement of the moun- 
tains and the Battle of Chickamaugua 
Ridge to modern days, when the patrols 


of Girl Scouts wander the country where 
the Cherokee Indians used to hunt. 


More and more dramatics— 
They make camp evenings jolly 


They like plays and stunts at Camp 
Carey, in Wyoming, and they like folk- 
dancing and story-telling, too. 

Farther west, the Seattle Girl Scouts 
on Puget Sound had a Robin Hood’s 
Quest. The girls started out in pairs and 
had to pass a number of tests—naming 
trees, signalling, and deing charades. At 
Mathematician Cove, Archimedes gave 
a problem to solve, and the Indian at the 
totem pole demanded the second, fourth 
and sixth Girl Scout laws. At the end of 
the quest, each girl received a ticket for 
Gathering the Nuts, the play which was 
held in the open air amphitheater. 

Sunday evenings at Camp Muskogee, 
of Welling, Oklahoma, mean dramatized 
Bible stories. Joseph’s Coat of Many 
Colors was acted out by a group of girls, 
and was greatly enjoyed by everyone. 
And Civitania, of the Atlanta, Georgia, 
Girl Scouts played The Story of the In- 
fant Samuel at Scout’s Own. 


And don't forget— 


The new AMERICAN Grr~ stunt is 
ready. Elsie Wrase will be glad to send 
you a copy if you write her. When you 
give the stunt won’t you write a report 
of it for the magazine? 











‘Ohe 
Hlanders 


Ocean City, N. J. 


(10 Miles South of Atlantic City) 


| i | 


A Beautiful Hotel 
and Resort for the 


American Family 


or” 


THE FLANDERS 
is a fireproof structure 
of 232 rooms, each 
with toilet and bath 
facilities. Thoroughly 
modern, beautifully ap- 
pointed, and has an 
ideal location directly 
on the Boardwalk at 
Eleventh Street. Amer- 
ican Plan. Open air sea 
water pool and bath 
department. Golf, ten- 
nis, riding, swimming, 
yachting, fishing and 
other outdoor sports. 


J. Howarp Stocum 


President-manager 


The Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 
under same management 























Write-Rite Stationery 


(Standard Weight White Bend Paper with Envelopes te Match) 
100 Double Sheets (or 200 Singles) $1 00 
Envelopes. Postage prepaid e 
Printed with your name and address on paper and on flap 
envelopes in Steel Plate Biue Ink. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
No order sent C. 0. D. 
THE GORDY PRESS 
2838 CLEVELAND AVE. CAMDEN, N. J. 


The Purity of Cuticura 


Makes It Unexcelled 








Those are what you will find in “The Fair Balloon,” in next month’s issue 
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Uniforms 
ize 
Girl Scout Dress, green... 8-12 
14-42 
Hat. oe eee 
RES Se 10-42 
Bios mers. . ++ 10-44 
Knee Band Bloomers. eee 10-44 
Middy reed cecce eeee 10-42 
Web Bel cocccces 26038 
40-460 
Girl Scout Top Coat. . 8-12 
14-42 
Onieer> | Dress 
——- ececcccse 32°42 
Cotto 32-42 
Hat, Officer’ 's, with insignia 
Se Sage 6-8 
High grade felt. Sua 6-8 
Oy OO Ree 
Leather, with hooks. . 28-38 
40-40 
pS eee 28-38 
40-46 
Officer's Top Coat ....... 32-42 
Officer's Cape. . 32-42 
Neckerchiefs, C otton, ‘cach coences 
Neckerchiefs, silk, each. ......... 


Black and green 
Bandeanx (to match 
neckerchiefs), each... .... +++ 


brown, cardinal, black, and yellow 


Yellow Slickers..........- 10 
12 
14-20 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 
Cont Modal. ...cccccccceve 32-40 
Slipover Model....... ecces 3090 


Badges 


+ Attendance Stars 
Gold. 


teLite Saving Crosses 


BE « starve rasccenese covcece 
OPP ore eccccece 
t Proficiency B: adges...... coveces 


4 Second Class Badge.......++++++ 

t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with vant 
10 K Gold Pin...... 
Gold Plate Pins... ....++ 
Silver Plate. .....00000% eee 





Insignia 


¢ Armband... ....-.-.eceeeececs 
+ Corporal’s Chevron. .......++++ 
+t Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron .... 
+ Hat Insignia (for Captain's 

RN ek anaes ace 6c n Saieecd Ml tie oe 
+ Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts ... 
t Patrol Leader's Chevron..... eee 


+ Brownie. ........-+ cece 
+ Committee...... 
t*Community Service. eee 
t*Golden Eaglet is ioah wre steesene 
t Lapels—C 
¢ Girl Scout ‘Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch)..... cove 
Gold Filled (safety catch)..... 
New Plain type..... oooe 
Old stvle plain pin 
Midget gold filled. ........++ cease 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
¢tSenior Girl Scout Pin....... eoee 





Songs 


America, the b semaagneg oecconsecee 
Are You The 
Banrolimment... . 2.2 ccccccccccccce 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout .. 
First National Training School... . 
OE Rar ee 
Girl Scout Song Book............ 


Headquarters. 








wn 
Hobbnaey 


“wD “ 
PY SU BH me : 
8 88 ssugasgaasaar 
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-45 
Colors: green, purple, dark “ye light blue, 


- 


4. Hats are not returnable. 


t+Authorized department stores cannot sei! these items. 


Mail all Orders to GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Standard Price List for Girl Scout Equipment 


EFFECTIVE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH 
AUGUST - 1928 


b Price 
Girl Scout Songs 

ere sees $10 

Piano Edition, 


savecevien cccceces 30 
Girl Scout Song yg eecccccecce ‘4 

wn A inna ee cccccccce 03 
Goodnight. cecccccccece 15 
Hiking On. eeccccccce +30 


On the Trail” 





Piano Edition....... -40 
Midget Size. .05 
Lots of 10 or more. -02 
Onward .....ccccccce -I5 
BO AMBER sc « c cocsve +25 
Flags 
American Flags 
eee 2.25 
ee ree 3.60 
eo 4.60 
t Troop Flags 
2 x3 ft. Wool........ $2.60 roc Der letter 
4x4ft. Wool..... + 4.20 15 
SOE Ue WON. ccscsc 8.73 sec * si 
Om OG. WO. cies 8.50 20c “ " 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 
+ Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop No...... $1.50 
Signal poe 
Fiag Set complete. .........cc00e -75 
Includes: 
I pr. eee Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staf 


I pr. nn Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying Case 
pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 
ares es +50 














1 pr. of Morse Code Flags ‘with- 
out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 
WE COIR hx oc cca asadenessese +25 
Staffs 
1 in. . 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 
J a rere 6.75 
tin. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. . 5.00 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.. 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate....... os 3-70 
Eagle Emblem—separate..... eave 2.00 
Spear Emblem—separate......... 1.60 
SN IIS .0:6.4:4.6:0.0:0-0500000 600s 2.60 
Literature 
Brown Book for Brown Owls..... +50 
Brownie Handbook, English...... 25 
Brownie Gomes. 7 aap ceccceses +50 
Blue Book of Rules.............. +25 
Camping Out ay z H. Weir). 2.00 
Campward Hol... .....sessse0s- +75 
Camp and Field Notebook  eened ~50 
C ezomemes ame the Girl 
Cat oe eee resecececececes +25 
9 y Service Bookl 
a BOGE BOF GB ccc cceece 1.00 
First Aid Book—New Edition..... -60 
Games and Recreational Methods 
for Clubs, Camps _ Scouts 
By Chas. F. Smith)... ........ 2.00 
oe Clubs (By Felon Ferris) . 2.00 
Girl Guide Book of Games........ +50 
Ga Scou Game Book........... +35 
Girl Scout Handyfacts........... 2.35 
Girl Scou Hike Pack............ 05 
Girl Scout Short Stories 
GE Giles. vind eameeans coccccece 2.00 
Girl aaa Short Stories 
De SaseeeCcteceeeeuces 2.00 
Health "Record Books, each....... 10 
PEO OPS Pere 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover..... 1.10 
Ce SAP. cccctesseee 80 
English Girl Guide... eons 75 
Home Gervice Booklet, each xe .10 
PhS PES + 1.00 
How ' to Start a a Scout Troop’ 
Pamphlet, each .......00e+e0+ “ .06 
ae +. §-00 
International Conference and 
World Camp Report 1.25 
Knots, Hitches and Splice “55 
Life Saving Booklet..... +15 
Lone Girl ut Trailmaker. . +10 





Nancy Goes Girl Scouting 

(Jean Henry Large).......+++. 1.50 
Nature Program— 

A Guide to Girl Scout feeders 


in their Nature Work. somes -20 





Price 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
DUNNE, oc nace ccecccseocese $.03 
First Class and Rambler........ .05 
Second Class and oer cree -10 
Par Set Ff 3... cccrceccces ee -I5 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 
b00R cover....... ecccveces ee 1.50 
PHRIROM, GOB. 0 oc cc cccccccosce -40 


Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower 
instruction sheet, each .. 
Audubon Bird Plates 


seeee -I0 


Pl ns eirisceeseonnees eee 1.00 
2 ere rere +20 
Camp Andrée Logge....... eevee 75 
Pageant— 

Girl Scout's Hope Chest 

(By Alice Sandiford)....... I5 
Patrol Register, each............. +15 
Patrol System for Girl Guides .... +25 
Plays— 


Why They Gave a Show and 
ner (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 


RUE ere rae. mS 
A Pot of Red Geraniums . 
Why the Rubbish? 






Everybody's Affair. .......sse0% 
When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky)......... 15 
Magic Gold Pieces (By Margaret 
CID ico! rarg sacholee habeas “15 
Lots of ten or more, each. ....... 10 
Simple Dramatics for Troop 
DN Orne wc wacnice we +50 


Post Cards— 





Set of Six (Silhouette) .........4. -I0 

DE. cd's acane gee eens 1.00 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 

Winter, Spring, Summer, 

Sets cannot be br vken) . IS 

£ GOGMS OE... 6 << é.0:0% -50 
RR Saar +05 
W —— Little House (Ex- 

cawlee .02 


Pan Little House (Door- 
ne 02 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. ae .05 
Per hundred . 


. eoee 4.50 
Girl Scout's Promise... -05 
POP Cs onc ntccsscccoes 4.50 


Series of Law Cards 


PP RIE, 6:3 6 ssanagesseies 
“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“A Girl Scout's Honor is to be 
Trusted” 


“A Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- 
mals" 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty" 
Any of above, each. ........ coe .03 
. | RRP see 2.50 
Posters— 
New tins Poster 94 x11% -I0 
Per eeee 1.00 
Girl p Soames pg hes (By Henry 
CES ce Woes a uaiee see +15 
Girl Scout's Promise, 11x16. ° +15 
Per hundred . 10.00 


Girl Scout's Promise, ‘8x11. 
Per hundred 
Girl Scout Laws 

Se SOO ED cb ocseessnecece o- +30 








SE BO wwkitiet ovinaceeunn -I0 

Producing Amateur Entertain- 

ments (By Helen Ferris)....... 2.00 
Scout Mastership. 1.50 
Three Degrees in Hiking . +10 
Tramping and Trailing with the 

TNs Const cenesbcceeboe +35 
Tree Marker (mot engraved)....... 8.00 
Troop Management Course...... ° +75 
Troop Register (Field Notebook 

PN Stee areas Hone ceeeenceéé 1.55 
Additional Sheets 

Cash Record (15 sheets)..25c package 

Per sheet (oroken prg.).... 05. Sc ed. 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


See order blank for size. 


1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks. drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official Girl Scout green cioth is purchased from National 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 


*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








Tesususes’ s Monthly Record 


SFE Fearn 2 >: 
Per Sheet (broken pkg.) inated he 
Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record 
eg ere 25c package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)........ 3c ea. 
Individual Record 
re 25¢c package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 
Troop Advancement Record 


«+2¢ ea. 


3c a sheet 
Troop Reports (30 sheets)..25¢ package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... ooeSt Of, 


Miscellaneous 





site und all 
dina, 3 -poun: a a pe 





PAE Sele ones nit edahe ° 4.75 

t Brownie material—32” wide, 
Ramen ER eerie +25 
Ce, OR 5.00 
Braid—% -inch wide yard ee +10 
os 40 


t Buttons—Per Set,Oficer’s.... 
Camp Toilet Kit...... 


cocccese 2.38 
Canteen, Aluminum 








Compass, Plain. .........000 ee a 
EEE ov cccsunwienene 1.50 
Cuts Running Girl... ... cocce oo 62.00 
Wes tawameaacs anwciua aun -78 
First Aid Kit with Pouch .80 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra..... «50 
First Aid Kit, No. 1..... eecceese 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size + 150 
err 1.70 
Flexy Dolls (small)......... -I5 
t Girl Scout Cloth—36” wide. 
Pe Mibictcccccvevescece eee *75 
Bendkerchisle—Got Scout emblem: 
Aen nibebteense R 
“— eg eecccccece oe see 
Cotton.... ev cceesescecees -20 
of six. eccccccccccccs 1.00 
Haversacks, No. 3 Rocccccvens cove 3.00 
Bence tenevaservavexesecees 2.00 
ye ING Boccccces eecccccecs 1.00 
i fe ciate erin gene aie nee meena’ 1.05 
Sheath OS ee 1.60 


Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces .... 3.00 
Mitror— Unbreakable... .. cc eeee +25 


t Patterns— 





Girl Scout put, eens @rcece 25 
Brownie, 8-12....... «30 
Officer's pices ahenen« +25 


Paper Weight, Bronze or Black 
Girl Scout Feeding Rabbit. ..... +50 
PURERD GOBRTA) ... co cccccseses 





! coe §=6350 
Pemete Genss)) o.oo cvcccscc coos 475 
eek, . oe .30 
Rings, Silver, 3 to 9..... Seeecece 1.00 
10K Gold, 3 to 9....... eoccccce 3.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % in. occecceoce AS 
Lots of 5 or more, each. ee 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for beit. on +50 


Serge, green and gray mixture, 
54-1m. wide, per yard... 
Sewing Kit, Zin Case. . 
Aluminum Case. ......06 50 
Girl Scout Stationery. ........... +55 
Girl Scout Stickers—each......... Ol 





Per Dogse . ...2.00% eccccces .10 
Stockings, Co‘ton, sizes “8. “11 coccee +50 
Beek Wats < sce evsecvn eeeccccese 5.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 

en... SECA re 02 
3 for 5c; 12 for 15¢; 100 for 1.00 
Thread, Green—spool............- -10 
Per dozen spoois......... eocces 3500 
t Uniform Make-up Sets—........ +50 
1 Pattern 
1 Pair G. S. Lapels 
1 Spool of Thread 
1 Set of Butions 
Whistles. .... eccccccces -20 
Wust Watch, Radiolite. seccees cece 4,00 
Tommy Ticker ec ccccccce 4.00 
Nassau 











W hen you patronize our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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THE PACKET OF CURIOUS STAMPS 

ebm ee Esthonia (phantom ship), Greece 

ying soldier), Jugoslavia (nude slave), Kenva- 
Quelimane, Samoa, Tete,’ Turkey 

; lion and tiger stamps, airmail, postage 










Africa 








» and ma 
Also set of six freakish ‘Azerbaldian 
stamps.” ALL FOR 5c. Approvals 
Oe re os with each order. 
DeKALB STAMP CO., Box 37, Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauze and mme. scale; small album; 1 air-mail set; 
scarce stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 news- 
paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay. 
Dutch Indies, etc., ete.—entire a | - a e ———— 
applicants. Nice pocket stockbook, val. 

ANCHER STAMP CO., 48a Clerk Street, prank yx 4 


“FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting waptectel, 
iri Included -", Lager pn ays: ary cE Bacsodenr 
0" y horses) ; ttl inx yra- 
ri =r t and flying ho a e De jot Gone om rear 
yu); Malay (ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess of V detory) Tunis (fich 
in 0g Arab) : aos others. To apnroval applicants enclosing Sc this great ba on 
will be 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will also include free, a triangle 
stamp, perforation gauge and a small package of hinges. 


100 All Different Stamps Given Away 
to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 
All the news about stamps. Send only 25 cents for a six 
months’ subscription. We guarantee your complete satis- 
faction. THE STAMP COLLECTOR 

Dept. A. G. 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, WN, Y. 

















Mustrated Album, 50 Different oe, Perks. 
tation ‘Gouge, Rimes tg Coltegtore, Bis 
toapprovalapplicants W.W.BETTS. Box 3, Clearfield, Pa. 


Get This United States Packet 


A special packet of 50 different United States Stamps. 
Postage, dues, revenues, commemoratives, etc., all for only 
12c to approval applicants only. 
CLEARFIELD STAMP COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 98V East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
KINGCHARLES and KINGGEORGE Photograph on a nice 
Barbadoes stamp, only 5c. Write for one; only @ limited 
supply left. Grant, 6317 18th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
c TRIANGLES; BOATS; KINGS; SCENES FROM 
Ss IRAQ: SALVADORE; NEWFOUNDLAND ETC. 
MANDELL—635 E. Al legheny, Phila., Pa. 


HALF-A-CENT-TO-A-DOLLAR 
Net Approvals at Fair Prices 
HARRY R. STEVENS, 239 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


nea Foreign stamps absolutely free forcol- 
Free ! ! Free ! ! lectors. Send a 2c unused stamp to 
cover postage. Ben Meyer, G.S., G.P.0. Box 471, New York 


Write for free list of Packets and Sets. 
Neil Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONGO, | fraiattes™nzataaiat 2, 
FREE 


191 Diff. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 2c. 
Johnson Stamp Co., Dept. A.G., Jamestown, N. Y. 


LEATHER 


GIRL SCOUTS are making beauti- 
ful and useful ARTICLES from 
LEATHER 


We supply choice skins of Domestic and Im- 
ported Cacr, SHeep and Streernipes, especially 
tanned for Pocket Books, Bill Folds, Belts, etc., 
in Tooling Calf, Suede or Velvet Calf and 
Sheep, Buckskin, Goatskin, Thong and Lining 
Calf, Skiver Linings, Steerhides for Tooling 
and Airbrush, Leather Laces, and Woolskins 
for Moccasins. Write for prices: 


S. I. REED & CO. 
Tanners and Importers 
208 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 



































A CAMERA WILL 
Double Vacation Pleasure 


With this Genuine Eastman 
Folding Camera you can de- 
light your friends with pictures 
of your trips. Take snap 







shots or time exposures. 
Choice of two sizes. A real 
Camera. Why travel any- 
where without a Camera 
when it is so easy to have 
one? Send for informa- 
tion and be the first in 
your locality to get one. 
Act now. 


ACME MANUFACTURING co. 
Box 5 indianapolis, Ind. 














When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HREE new United States special 

handling stamps—of ten, fifteen and 
twenty cent values—were placed on sale 
at Washington, D. C. on June twenty- 
fifth. These stamps have been issued 
to conform to the new rates of postage 
on parcel post mail provided in a recent 
postal legislation. 

The new special handling stamps are of 
the same size and shape as the current 
twenty-five cent special handling stamp. 
The background is of ornamental lathe 
work and the entire stamp is enclosed 
within a straight-line border. The color 
of all the three stamps is dark green. 





A beautifully engraved set of fourteen 
varieties including a special delivery 
stamp has appeared in Spanish Morocco. 
The stamps are all scenic in nature and 
are very attractive, having been engraved 
by De La Rue and Company, the world 
famous stamp producers. There are four- 
teen values and the colors include violet, 
vermilion, yellow, bright blue, green 
and black. One of these stamps is shown 
above. 


Little notes in the news of the day tell 
us that: 

A new pictorial set of stamps is an- 
nounced for the Gold Coast. Gradually 
the various British Colonies are drifting 
from the familiar King’s head design 
which has adorned the stamps of these 
Colonial possessions for so many years. 

The six penny value of the 1926 King 
George issue of Malta has been sur- 
charged locally with the ~ords “Air Mai” 
in two lines in small capital letters. This 
stamp is to be used on air mail to Egypt 
to connect at Cairo with the Cairo to 
Bagdad and Basra air mail service. The 
stamp is printed in violet and scarlet. 
There is also a rumor afloat that an en- 
tire new set of stamps is in preparation 
for Malta. 

A new fifteen cent stamp has been 
issued in Mauritius, the island Colony of 
Great Britain off the east coast of South 
Africa. This is printed in deep azure 
blue and is of the King’s head type. 

Peru has issued an air mail stamp 
which is printed in myrtle green. The 
value is fifty centavos and shows a por- 
trait in an oval surmounted by an air- 
plane. The inscription reads Peru Ser- 
vicio Aero Rapidez Progreso Oceano 
Pacifico. The stamp was engraved and 
printed by the American Bank Note 
Company. 

The Union of South Africa has issued 
a new four penny value of the pictorial 
type which depicts a Kaffir woman. The 
stamps are printed in sheets which show 
the language of one stamp to be English 
and the next stamp to be Afrikaans. 





Write Your Own Camp Story 
with pen and kodak 


You'll turn the pages of this book with 
reminiscent delight, in days to come. 
64 pages for the record of your camp 
vacation. 32 decorated with art crayon 
sketches, for tent-mates’ names, sports, 
songs, athletics—all the jolly times you'll 
want to recall and live over. 32 pages 
of art paper for kodak pictures, programs, 
etc. Package of easy-mount corners 
included. 


Size 73% x 1014", loose-leaf form; you can add extra 
peers. Gold A he cover held by leat her thong. 

CAMP LOG makes a splendid ift for Girl 
Scouts, Boy. Hy anybody who'll have a 
camp vacation. eatherette pack $1.00; 
Stiff cloth $1.50, ht t books novelty, and depart: 
ment stores, or by mail in attractive container, 
with money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 


Cc. R. GIBSON & CO., Publishers, New York 


Cc. R. GIBSON & CO., 120 E. 16th St., New York 
Please send...... copies of MY CAMP LOG in 
.. Limp Leatherette* .... Stiff Cloth.* Check 
or money order is enclosed for $...... If not satis- 
fied I may return books in 10 days for refund of 
price paid. 


*Leatherette, $1.00—Cloth, $1.50 each 


Name.. 


“LI-CRAFT”’ 


ARCHERY TACKLE 


ORIGINATORS OF KNOCK-DOWN SETS 
OF FINE ARROWS 


Saves time and  Ex- 

pense for GIRL ARCH- 

ERS to finish high grade 
Shafts. 


A Special 
Vacation Set 
5% foot Grade A 
Bow, 6 Fine Arrows 
and an Arm Guard 


$12.50 


Illustrated Folder “A” 
sent on request, contain- 
ing two useful Lessons 
in making Arrows and 
Bow-Strings 


LONG ISLAND SPORT-CRAFT PRODUCTS 
88-02 136th St. Jamaica, N. Y. 














HANDICRAFT 
Self-Instruction Booklets 


Each booklet contains complete direc- 
tions for the making of the article, 
“How to Make Pleated Lamp Shades’’ 
“How te Do Simple Wood Finishing” 
“How to Make a Waste Basket”’ 
“How to Make a Batik Handkerchief” 
ae Printing Applied to a Sofa Pillow’ 
w to Make a Princess Slip” 
“Hew t 
“How te Make Crystalline Lamp Shades” 
“How to Make a Cooking Combination’’ 
“How to Make Pajamas’ 
“How to Make a Laundry Bag and a Shoe Bag” 
“How to Make 7 Gyeoer Book Ends” 
“How to Make a Night 
“How to Make Three Practical Aprons” 
“How to a an Envelope Bag, Coin Purse and 


meee. 
TY-FIVE CENTS EAC 
PRACTICAL ARTS PUBLISHING co. 
44 Vista Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 

















If your hair is the “in-between” shade, Hazel Cades will talk to you next month 
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Art and Poetry 


Cover Design Edward Poucher 
Leisure 
William H. Davies 
Decoration by Gertrude Kober 


Stories 


Gull Ledge 
Ellis Parker Butler 


Illustiations by Walter Stewart 


Curly Flies Again 
Thomson Burtis 
Illustrations by Fred C. Yohn 


Camp Skyscraper 
Edith Ballinger Price 


Illustiations by the author 


The Dryad and the Hired Boy 
Ethel Cook Eliot 


Illustrations by C. J. McCarthy 


You Can Make It Yourself 
(Dressmaker ) 
Helen Perry Curtis 
Illustrations by Harriet Moncure 
Let’s Talk About Red Hair 
(Dressmaker) 
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Illustration by Katharine Shane 
Packing the Picnic Lunch 
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Illustration by Cornelia Brownlee 
Off the Springboard! (Swimmer) 
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Illustrations by Robb Beebe 
How to Make an Adirondack 
Pack Basket (Craftsman) 
Fay Welch 
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May Lamberton Becker 
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The Bird Walk 


Our two young friends are shown here on 
their ramble through the woods occupied 
with the pleasant and instructive pastime of 
studying the birds. They have suddenly come 
across two queer looking signboards. One 
of them has an odd arrangement of squares 
with the letter “R” printed in certain spaces. 
On further examination they find that by 
putting other letters in the proper places, 
they can form the names of eleven different 
birds, reading both down and across. 

On the other board they discover that by 
changing one letter in a word at a time, they 
can transform a wren into a lark in eight 
moves. How did they do it? 

Can you also find some birds that are 
concealed in the picture? 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change WILD to TAME in five moves. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 
. To twirl 
. Excessive 
. A city father 
A person in power 
5. Malicious looks 


wr 


An Acrostic 


The first and last letters of the four four- 
letter words which are defined below make 
the names of a flower and a wild plant. 

1. Part of a plant 
2. An island 

3. A wild beast’s den 
4. A sailor’s story 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, five new words 
will be formed. The five added letters will 
spell the name of a bird. 

End. But. Are. Way. Art. 


Charade 


My first, in take, is not in seize. 

My second, in cold, is not in freeze. 
My third’s in shark, and also whale. 
My fourth’s in seal, but not in tail. 

My fifth’s in musk, but not in ox. 
My sixth’s in bear, and not in fox. 


My whole, a region in the north 
Where fortune-seekers ventured forth. 


Changed Geography 


By change of one letter, the geographical 
names, which you are to guess, can be trans- 
formed into other words according to the 
definitions given here. 

Change a large North American Lake 
into a bird. 

Change a city in England into an eat- 
ing utensil. 

Change an Asiatic country into a pretense. 

Change a well-known European river into 
luster. 

Change a river located in Africa into a 
number. 

Change some famous mountains into 
charity. 

An Enigma 

I am the title of a national song and 

contain twenty-five letters. 

My 15, 21, 16, 25, is a satellite. 

My 2, 11, 3, 8, 22, 12, is the best or prefer- 
able part. 

My 13, 4, 20, 14, is merriment. 

My 7, 1, 24, 10, is a small open vessel. 

My 17, 9, 18, 23, is destiny. 

My 19, 5, 6, is the noise of bees. 


ANSWE 
TO.LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 


Pacxtnc For Camp: Camp-kit. Compass. Can- 
teen. Uniform. Middy. Bloomers. Hat. Belt. 
Skirt. Slicker. Handkerchiefs. Haversack. Shoes. 
Ties. Mess-kit. Mirror. Blanket. 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Square: 

>RANE 

RAVEN 

AVERT 

NERVE 

ENTER 
gg Jumpinc: Pond, bond, band, land, lane, 
ake, 
IItppeEN Lakes: 1. George. 2. Champlain. 3. 
Huron. 4. Erie. 5. Ontario. 
App a Letrer: The seven added letters spell 
THISTLE. 
CurRTAILED Worp: Drone, done, don, on, O. 





Cross Worp PuzzLe 











And once again—tell your non-subscribing friends about the fifty cent offer 

















™MAN OMAR MIDDY 


make it fi t 
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For Tennis Now 


For School Later 


GIRL SCOUT cannot have too many white middies. 
Especially if they are MAN O’WARS, the favorite 
among the Girl Scouts. 

If you are wearing MAN O’WAR Middies now you do 
not have to ask why they are so popular with the Girl 
Scouts that 47% of the entire enrolled membership are 
wearing them. 

If you are not wearing MAN O’WAR Middies yet, note 
these facts: 

MAN O’WAR was the first middy to be made with 
sloped sides that fit without pinning. No other middy 
manufacturer has learned the secret trick of sloping the 
sides to fit properly. 


Branican, Green & Co. 
1270 Broadway. New York 


Please send me vour booklet of camp, school and gym togs and the 


" 4% 
\ 
Ce yp 





MAN O’WAR has put real tailored style in Middies . 
the kind of style you like to find in your other clothes. 

MAN O’WAR launders like a fine handkerchief. It 
always has the appearance of a true thoroughbred. 

MAN O'WAR is sold by good dealers all over the 
country. Ask for the MAN 0° WAR Middy number A-11 
if you want the most popular middy of all. Do not forget to 
look for the trade mark, which is always sewed in MAN 
O’WAR Middies and protects you against inferior imitations. 

If you cannot find a store that sells MAN O°WAR Mid- 
dies, please send in the coupon and we will see that you 
are supplied. We shall also be glad to send you a booklet 
of school, camp and gym togs which have real 


MAN O’WAR style and fitting qualities. 
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School, Camp and Gym 








Girts often say that good things 
come in small packages. In this 
case they certainly do, for here is 
the loudest, clearest portable pho- 
nograph made. And it is so com- 
pact that it will fit handily in an 
odd corner of a roadster, in a 
crowded canoe, under your cot at 
camp, anywhere. It is never in the 
way—and never noticed until its 
loud clear tones ring out. Then 
the girls gather round for a good 
time and even rainy days become 
cheerful. 


The “*Serpentine” is a de luxe 
portable, handsomely set off by a 
genuine Dupont Fabrikoid red 


morocco grain finish. It harmo- 


ASTRAL RADIO CORPORATION 


1812 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Please send me prepaid your “*Serpentine” 
model Portable Phonograph for which I have 
enclosed $20.00. [] Postal Money Order 
( Check [] Cash (In sending cash be sure 


and register your letter). 


Troop 
Address 





nizes with the finest furniture and 
looks like a smart piece of luggage 
when closed. It can be played 
softly or very loudly by using 
different needles so that it sounds 


clear and strong even in a large 
hall or out-of-doors. It will play noodle eetaneont 
old type records almost as loudly 
as the new electric records. The 
strongly made record container, 


which fits conveniently inside the 
lid, will hold fifteen double face 


records. 
A new and unique principle of sound 
° ° Teproduction makes this little phono- 
Attached to any radio with a ~~ the ey and clearest portable 
. : CO " in the world. It is substantially made 
phonograph-radio unit, the “*Ser and light in weight. (Only 11 Ibs.) The 
. 99 dimensions are 11” x 1134” and the 
pentine Portable Phonograph depth is 714”. Remember it is not a 
toy nor a cheaply put together machine 
surpasses any other loud speaker, to sell for a price. This portable is 
. ° made throughout of the best materials 
horn or cone in beauty of music, obtainable. It is a real musical instru- 
ment that will last for years and it 
carries our unqualified guarantee. 


jirleScouts 


The regular price for the “*Serpentine” Phonograph is $25. In order to 
introduce it to the Girl Scouts, we are allowing a special discount of 20%, 


making the price $20. The “*Serpentine” is unconditionally guaranteed by 
the manufacturer. Send remittance with coupon direct to manufacturer— 
the phonograph will be delivered prepaid. 


*Trade Mark Registered. 











